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THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED 
NO LONGER BE DUMB. 


By Frep DELAND. 
CHAPTER V. 
Mr. Hussarp’s SECOND PETITION. 


In 1866, Mr. Hubbard again prepared a petition to the 
legislature for a charter for a school for the deaf, but before 
presenting it called, in company with Lieut.-Governor Talbot, 
a brother-in-law of Miss Rogers, on Governor Bullock in the 
hope of enlisting his support. To Mr. Hubbard’s great surprise 
the Governor informed him that he had received an unexpected 
message that morning from a gentleman offering to donate 
$50,000 to a school for the deaf, provided it should be established 
in Northampton. In his annual message, the Governor laid this 
generous offer before the members of the Legislature with a 
sympathetic recommendation that the initial steps be taken to 
provide a school for the deaf within the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

When the appointments were made, a joint special com- 
mittee, consisting of three members from the Senate and seven 
from the House was detailed to investigate the whole subject 
of “the education of deaf-mutes.” This committee thoroughly 
studied the question, gave impartial hearings to both sides, and 
visited the American Asylum and the Chelmsford School. Its 
first public hearing was held on January 24, 1867, and the last 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 12. 
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At the first meeting Mr. Hubbard explained to the com- 
mittee how his daughter lost her hearing, how her mother had 
faithfully striven to save the child’s speech, how he had aided Miss 
Rogers in establishing her school and then said: 

“The views that I have been led to adopt, from watching 
my own child, and watching the progress made in this school, 
are these: (1) That some deaf-mutes can be taught to articulate 
who are congenitally deaf; that is, those who have never heard. 
(2) That those who at an early period have lost their faculty of 
speech can be taught to articulate. (3) That those who preserve 
some portion of their hearing can also be taught to articulate. 
(4) That all, without great difficulty, can be taught to read from 
the lips. 

“And another point to which I have been brought is this: 
that, as a general rule, wherever articulation is taugh*, the use 
of signs or of the manual alphabet should be entirely discarded. 
The fact that there have been in this country a few children 
taught to articulate is well known to the gentlemen from Hart- 
ford. That they have been taught abroad, more or less, is also 
admitted by the gentlemen from Hartford. We understand that 
they think that in Europe the teaching of articulation has not 
been carried to any great success, and that in the few cases where 

articulation has been taught with any degree of success in our 
own country, as in the case of my own child, and in the case 
of Miss Lippitt of Providence, it has only been done by consid- 
erable expense; and that it would be impracticable to teach 
articulation to deaf-mutes, as a general rule. From my own 
knowledge of the school at Chelmsford, I think the teaching can 
be carried on principally by females, and that so the cost of 
instruction can be very greatly reduced, so that the same number 
of scholars could be probably instructed with very nearly the 
same expense as at other institutions. It does not require any 
particular art or skill in the teacher to instruct deaf-mutes. That 
I know of my own knowledge. It requires patience and constant 
application. And I know this, too, from the education of my 
own child, that the more that child is brought into connection 
with children that talk and hear, the greater is her progress. 
And my belief is that if she had to be in an asylum with deaf- 
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mutes, she would soon lose all her faculty of articulation and of 
reading from the lips. She now plays with all the little girls, and 
goes to dancing-school, and, after a little while, it is our intention 
to send her to other schools with other children. I have thus 
stated that there were three classes of deaf-mutes who could be, 
in my opinion, taught this method of articulation. These three 
classes embrace, I believe, from one-half to three-fourths of the 
entire number of deaf-mutes in this Commonwealth; so that there 
are, therefore, a large number who could be reached by this 
particular method of teaching articulation. And it has therefore 
seemed to me that it was a plan which was to be thoroughly tried 
by this State, that we might see whether articulation could not 
be taught to these three classes. I think, from my own observa- 
tion, that the two methods of instruction,—that is, by the use of 
signs, and by articulation,—cannot be carried on together. One 
must be taught to the exclusion of the other. Therefore it is not 
well to send a child who can talk, or who can hear somewhat, 
to the school at Hartford, where the sign-language chiefly is used 
to communicate instruction.... So far as signs are concerned, if 
you undertake to teach a child signs and the manual alphabet, 
you are, I think, undertaking to teach a child two languages; and 
I think it is hard enough for a person who has all his faculties to 
learn two languages at once. I should therefore confine the child 
to one language. I think, also, that if you undertake to teach the 
manual alphabet and articulation at the same time, you distract 
the attention of the child, and it would be more difficult to teach 
a child the manual alphabet than it would be other- 
wise....” 

Concerning Miss Rogers’ school Mr. Hubbard said: 

“We think that you will not find, when you visit the school 
at Chelmsford, that the pupils there have learned less than those 
instructed the same length of time at Hartford. But, gentlemen, 
we do not wish that you should have any great expectations with 
regard to what you will see at Chelmsford. At Hartford they 
have fifty years the start of us. They have teachers who have 
had a life-long experience in the art of teaching this particular 
class of scholars; they know how to teach better than we do, and 
the instruction there cannot be compared with that at Chelms- 
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ford. This is a new school; neither of the teachers had any 
experience in teaching deaf-mutes before they began their little 
school. You may not be able, probably will not be able, to under- 
stand a single word that any one of the articulating scholars 
speaks; they may not be able to read a single word from your 
lips; and yet it is the beginning, we hope, of great things. We 
think you will find that these children, considering the infancy of 
the undertaking, have made some progress in learning. We 
think you will find that they have made a start, and that their 
future progress will be greater than it has been. 

“What definite, what practical plan do we propose for the 
education of deaf-mutes? It is this, gentlemen. That you shall 
give to some gentlemen who will make the necessary applica- 
tion, a charter for the purpose of establishing one or more schools 
in this State for the instruction of deaf-mutes. That charter 
being granted, we propose to ask that the State shall make the 
same appropriation to scholars who may desire to go to these 
schools that they do to those who go to Hartford. We do not 
wish to begin on any great scale. We have no objection to 
having the age limited at first to those from five to ten years. 
We propose to continue the school now at Chelmsford, where 
semi-mutes and semi-deaf people, and those congenital deaf-mute 
children whose parents may desire to attempt their instruction 
in articulation, may be sent. Then we propose to open another 
school at Boston, where other deaf-mutes may be taught, perhaps 
by the language of signs (for we will not object to using any 
system by which we can teach the deaf-mutes, although I do not 
myself believe in the language of signs,) but using more the man- 
ual alphabet than signs. Then we propose to establish another 
school, if you please, in Northampton. Beginning in a small, 
humble way, we wish to see if we cannot teach these semi-mutes, 
if we cannot, by beginning at the early age of five years, restore 
articulation to those who have lost it, and fit them for some higher 
school—fit them, if you please, for Hartford; but, at any rate 
preserve for these young semi-mutes, their powers of articula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hubbard’s efforts were ably seconded by Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Lieut.-Governor Talbot, and 
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The Real Romance of the Telephone. 5 
others, while they were strongly opposed by a greater and more 
influential number who appeared to carry every influence at the 
start, and who insisted that Mr. Hubbard’s views were contrary 
to all practice and all reason, that every experiment he suggested 
had been tried and failed, and that only the impracticable was 
offered. The Rev. Collins Stone, the principal of the American 
Asylum, in referring to articulation, said: 

“.... The gentlemen who have instructed deaf-mutes are 
perfectly familiar-with it. They have considered it over and over 
again, and right in the face of all these instances of success which 
gentlemen have brought forward, the instruction of deaf-mutes 
wherever they are taught the English language, is carried on 
just as we carry it on now. They have brought forward nothing 
new at all. These very things we have met time and time agai. 
At first, it was the general impression that these children should 
be taught entirely by articulation; it was supposed that there was 
some mysterious power in human speech. The first advocates oi 
articulation had this idea; that you could not teach an idea by a 
written word or by a sign, but only by the vocal utterance of 
words. That was Heinicke’s theory. Subsequent experience has 
shown that all that amounts to nothing; that we can just as well 
and just as distinctly teach ideas by signs to deaf-mutes as by 
vocal or written words. That was the Abbe de |’Epée’s method, 
and the foundation of his system. But Mr. Braidwood, of Edin- 
burgh, adopted this system of articulation. He was the most 
accomplished articulator the world has ever seen.... The fact is, 
that the schools in England and Scotland, without exception, 
embracing the opinions of Braidwood, commenced teaching the 
deaf-mutes to articulate, supposing that was the only way. The 
fact also is, that after giving this system a long, faithful and con- 
clusive trial, they have abandoned it for the system of lEpée— 
teaching the deaf-mutes by their natural language, the language 
of signs. It is very evident that Englishmen will never copy any- 
thing that a Frenchman does unless there is a very good reason 
for it; but this system they did adopt, and now there is no single 
institution in England that teaches articulation, except the Lon- 
don institution, and it is well known that a very large number of 
their pupils do not learn articulation.... We have investigated 
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this subject five different times. In the first place, Mr. Gallaudet, 
whose life shows him to have been a man of keen mind and prac- 
tical judgment, in introducing a system of instruction into the 
country, selected the method of signs. He saw what articulation 
could do at Edinburgh and London. When he was there, the 
schools were taught entirely on that system. He also saw what 
the instruction was in France; and although there was some 
difficulty in regard to his obtaining a knowledge of the system 
pursued in England, yet if he had perceived that that was the way 
to instruct the deaf and dumb, there was no difficulty that would 
not have been overcome. He would simply have been obliged to 
spend some little time in a school in England as a scholar, and he 
would have done so cheerfully. But he saw the system of signs 
was much more effective, and selected that. He went on under 
that system for some years, and succeeded in educating a large 
number of deaf-mutes in a manner satisfactory to them and to 
their friends.... We hold, and we find by experience, that it is 
vastly more profitable to spend the time which our friends use 
in teaching a child to talk, to reproduce the sounds of the lan- 
guage, in teaching him ideas and cultivating his mind. This 
labor of teaching a child to talk is very great, and does nothing 
at all towards cultivating the mind of the child. It must be gone 
over with each individual. Sometimes day after day is spent upon 
one sound, and when the child is supposed to have learned it 
once, you have got to go over it again. It is labor simply on this 
artificial point—articulation. On that ground, if a child has lost 
his articulation entirely, and cannot hear at all, we hold that there 
is a better way of teaching him than by trying to teach him to talk. 
Until our friends can show us a generation of articulating 
deaf-mute children who can communicate as easily, and can go 
about and do their business as well, as these young men (the 
Hartford pupils), I think in fairness they ought to allow that they 
are mistaken in their notions.... The views of these gentlemen 
are right in the teeth of the experience of all practical teachers. 
Every experiment that has been suggested has been tried and 
failed; and these are only the old questions over again.... Our 
teaching is constantly by signs. We do not pretend to teach by 
articulation.... We have no class in articulation... .” 
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Rev. W. W. Turner, the former principal of the American 
Asylum, said: 

“We can never make hearing and speaking persons of these 
deaf-mutes. We can give them a measure of vocalization, im- 
perfect to be sure; we can teach some of them to pronounce, 
parrot-like, words something in the way we do; but we cannot 
make them understand the use of vocal language, with its 
articulation, its emphasis, its point. Jt never has been done, tt 
never can be done.... In all the experience that we have had at 
the institution, no parent has ever brought a deaf-mute child to 
the institution—one born deaf, or who had lost its hearing in in- 
fancy—with a vocal language. Never has a parent established 
communication with such a child, even in the slightest degree, 
orally. No perseverance of the mother,—and we know how anx- 
ious mothers are that the little one shall speak,—no repetition of 
mamma, papa, good boy, nice boy, has been able to make the deaf 
and dumb child produce any vocal utterance in imitation of what 
the mother has said, so as to establish a system of communication 
between them, and enable the mother to make her wishes known 
to the child and to ascertain the wants of the child. It never has 
been done. No teacher in this country nor any other can cite 
an instance like that; but in nearly all cases, (I will not say in 
every case,) this other language of which I have been speaking, 
the language of signs, has been used as the medium of communi- 
cation between the parents, and the brothers and sisters, and the 
deaf-mute child.... Articulation has never been a part of the 
regular system of instruction of the deaf and dumb, and J hope 
never will be, for | am firmly convinced that it is a comparatively 
useless branch in the education of deaf-mutes. In no case is it the 


* source of any original knowledge in the mind of the pupil; in few 


cases does it succeed so as to answer any valuable end.” 

Mr. Sanborn presented letters from prominent deaf-mutes, 
all favoring a change in methods of instruction. Mr. Amos 
Smith, a deaf-mute educated at Hartford, and who delivered the 
address at the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the American 
Asylum, wrote: 

“.... This sign-language tends more than anything else 
to form the mutes into a special class....it isolates them from 
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the hearing and speaking world.... I would have them taught 
more of written language, and let signs be one of the unknown 
tongues.... I would have the child trained to habits of self- 
reliance which he now so sadly lacks under his present 
treatment.” 

Mr. John Carlin, a graduate of Hartford, a deaf-mute poet 
of distinction, the orator at the dedication of the monument to the 
Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, “a miniature painter of decided merit,” 
and who “in recognition of his high attainments as a writer, and 
of his earnest devotion to letters, was invited to deliver an address 
at the public inauguration of the National Deaf-Mute College at 
Washington, D. C., in June, 1864, and was on that occasion made 
a master of arts, this being the first instance of the conferring of 
a degree by the new college,” wrote: 

” True, there are many mutes who are remarkably 
well educated, and write with rapidity and grammatical accuracy: 
but it must be remarked that their superior attainments are at- 
tributed not to the boasted excellency of the system of instruction 
but to the uncommon brightness of their minds, and their indus- 
try and diligence in study, more particularly after their graduation, 
It must be borne in mind that the number of such is by no 
means great. At the school hardly over five out of two hundred 
pupils are annually found familiar with the principles of the 
English grammar, and the rest are more or less deficient in 
written languages. This is a stubborn fact, and one indeed far 
beyond dispute. Now, it may be asked how this deficiency is 
caused, and I can safely answer, by their excessive use of signs, 
always encouraged by their teachers, who declare, no doubt honest- 
ly, that the sign-language is the deaf-mutes’ natural mode of com- 
munication.... Seeing that the old system, both educational and 
religious, has taken root so deeply in the old institutions that any 
new system could not be fairly tried by them, Massachusetts is 
earnestly urged to become the pioneer of the new way for her 
mute children to the desired goal, and I am sure that the other 
States will follow her noble example by establishing new and 
better institutions.” 

Mr. Sanborn presented letters from other deaf-mutes, and at 
the closing session handed in a series of resolutions unanimously 
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passed at a meeting of deaf-mutes, held in Boston the previous 
evening, favoring instruction in articulation, and reading, in part, 
as follows: “That the early education of deaf-mute children is 
regarded by us as of great importance, and we would earnestly 
favor any plan by which these children could be taught as other 
children are in schools in their own neighborhood.” . 

In concluding, Mr. Sanborn made an eloquent plea that 
Massachusetts educate her deaf-children in small schools estab- 
lished within her own borders, citing individual cases of instruc- 
tion in articulation and presenting statistics to substantiate his 
argument. Dr. Howe, Mr. Talbot and others also made addresses 
and urged action along lines similar to what Mr. Hubbard had 
suggested. 

Referring to the Chelmsford School, the committee reported: 

“Miss H. B. Rogers, who has a private school for deaf-mutes 
at Chelmsford, having signified a willingness to give any informa- 
tion in her power to the Committee, was asked several questions, 
in reply to which she said:—In my school I have not been able 
to test how many pupils can be taught articulation at one time. 
My pupils are all of different capacities, and have been brought 
to me one at a time, except in one instance, when I had two 
pupils brought to me, one a congenital mute, and the other, one 
who lost his hearing at five and one-half years of age, and had 
been deaf two years. He had no means of understanding others, 
but remembered to talk. Of course these children had not had 
the same opportunities, but they neither of them understood 
anything from the lips. The little boy who became deaf at five 
and a half years old, spoke, perhaps, four or five words; I remem- 
ber he knew the words ‘father’ and ‘mother.’ One young man 
came about three weeks after that, who lost his hearing when 
seven years of age, but remembered to talk; and two other chil- 
dren, one a little girl of five, and the other a little boy of eight, 
came near together, but there was such a difference in their ages 
that they could not be taught at the same time, so that I have 
had no opportunity to test the question how many can be taught 
together. I have seven pupils in all, and teach by articulation 
entirely. I have one assistant. We are obliged to be mother and 
nurse, as well as teacher, and that care is much greater than that 
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of teacher. Four of the pupils are together in arithmetic adding 
numbers. I see no reason why, in a class like that, ten or fifteen 
could not read from the teacher’s lips at once. When I begin to 
teach articulation, I teach each child separately, as in the common 
schools. There you must point to each letter, and ask each child 
separately what it is. You must pursue the same course with 
the deaf. I can teach several to pronounce the sound of a letter 
at once; I do not know how many, because I have never had an 
opportunity to test it. 

“The congenital deaf-mute I spoke of knew nothing of artic- 
ulation—he had never articulated a word. He came the first 
day of June last. I placed him before me and breathed upon his 
hand, and taught him to breathe upon it. When he could do 
that, he had the power of the letter h. The first day I gave him 
the power of five letters, but he could not articulate either of them 
aloud. The second day, I think it was, he articulated one or two 
of those letters aloud; and the third day I taught him his first 
word—pie. He repeated it many times before he made an audible 
sound, but he did once or twice that day repeat the word audibly. 
He knew four words when he came to me, as I have stated, when 
he saw them in a book, and he could also write his own name, 
and knew it when it was written. He did not know the letters of 
it, but imitated his name when it was set for a copy; and I do not 
know but he could write the names of two or three of his family 
at home.” 

Asked if she made use of the finger-alphabet, Miss Rogers 
replied: 

“I see no reason for the use of my fingers, if there is perfect 
communication between me and the pupil. I do not need to use 
my fingers to tell a child how to pronounce; I cannot do it to 
nearly so good advantage as with the lips. If the child is familiar 
with the different sounds of the alphabet from my lips, I can give 
the pronunciation of a word with them; but it is very difficult to 
give the pronunciation of a word with my fingers. I tested this 
somewhat when I took the little girl J have had with me two 
years. She lost her hearing when she was three and one-half 
years old, and the only word she could articulate when she came 
to me was the word ‘boy.’ That was all the communication 
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between us. I thought this would afford me an opportunity to 
give articulation a fair trial. I knew nothing of it, except that it 
had been tried abroad; but I thought that what had been done 
abroad could be done here. I visited a lady in Providence who 
had taught articulation to her deaf child, got what information I 
could from her, and went home. I found, after the little girl had 
been with me two months, that the finger language was so much 
more definite than reading from the lips, that she was not satis- 
fied unless the finger alphabet was used, and that the two systems 
could not be used together. I then took her and went to visit her 
parents, and told them they must decide which system they would 
choose. My preference was for articulation. They decided upon 
articulation. Then, just as soon as she could make any articulate 
sound for the words she had learned on the fingers, I obliged her 
to give up the manual alphabet, and now she knows nothing of it.” 

The Chairman: “Do you agree with Dr. Howe, that you 
would teach the manual alphabet as supplementary to articula- 
tion?” 

Miss Rogers: “I should have no objections, after the child 
was well taught to articulate. There are times when it is con- 
venient to use the finger language, and I see no reason why it is 
any more objectionable for a mute to know the finger language 
than any other person.” 

Mr. Dudley: “Do you use the pen or pencil at all?” 

Miss Rogers: “Never to give instruction. There is no 
necessity for it. If we teach a child a new word, we teach him to 
write it at the same time.” 

The Chairman (to Miss Rogers): “You would not use the 
manual system, because you think the pupils would then give less 
attention to articulation, not because you could not educate them 
quicker by uniting the two systems?” 

Miss Rogers: “I do not think you could educate them so 
quickly, because their attention would be distracted. With the 
system of articulation, their attention is fixed entirely upon the 
lips; they have no connection with the hand. If both systems 
were taught, they would be thinking of both, and I think it would 
divide their attention, and they would not advance so rapidly.” 

On March 1, 1867, the committee visited Miss Rogers’ 
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school at Chelmsford, and appeared pleased with the many 
evidences of progress presented. Yet the general sentiment was 
probably mirrored by the correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, who wrote: 

“... Miss Rogers, the founder of the school, is a young 
woman of marked ability—a cultivated, patient, untiring enthu- 
siast—who believes in her system and does not believe in failure. 

There are only six pupils under her charge.... This 
admirable teacher should be sustained and encouraged; but it 
may well be questioned whether the evidence yet produced war- 
rants any radical change of method....” 

One point brought out by Mr. Hubbard was that the original 
plan on the formation of the school at Hartford, was to have the 
oral method adopted. He said: “Mr. Gallaudet, who was the 
originator of the institution—one of the best men, probably, that 
ever lived, but, as was said by one of his oldest friends, ‘a good, 
rather than a great man; deficient in boldness and originality, — 
was sent abroad for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the system of instructing the deaf-mutes. He went, in the first 
place, to Dr. Watson’s school, London, where the system then 
taught was articulation. He applied for admission in order to 
learn their system, but was refused. He then went to the school 
at Edinburgh, where articulation was also taught, but where they 
would not receive any persons whatever as teachers. He was, 
therefore, cut off from these articulating schools, and was forced 
to go to Paris, where the system of De l’Epée and Sicard was in 
operation, which was the system of signs. It was, therefore, by an 
accident entirely that he went to Paris, and was instructed in the 
method of signs.” 

To this statement Mr. Stone replied: “I think Mr. Hubbard 
is slightly mistaken. Mr. Gallaudet was not forbidden to acquire 
the method practised in England, but certain restrictions were 
placed upon him which were not agreeable. They did not object 
to his learning the system and bringing it to this country, but he 
would have been required to spend a certain length of time in the 
institution. If he had thought that system the best, he would 
have submitted to the requirement.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the first funds 
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contributed by the sixty-six original subscribers, in May, 1815, 
“for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the Rev'd Thos. H. 
Gallaudet to Europe, that he may acquire the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb in an institution to be established in the town 
of Hartford,” were probably given on the understanding that 
“on his return” there would be established “a school for the 
exclusive purpose of instructing the deaf and dumb, in the various 
ways which the nature of the case will admit, and prepare them 
for usefulness in this life.” An appeal to the public was made 
through an editorial which appeared in the Connecticut Mirror, 
May 22, 1815, and copied in full by the Hartford Courant, in its 
issue of May 24, 1815, soliciting “the pecuniary aid of those who 
are inclined to promote the proposed object.” Therein it was 
clearly stated: “However much it may surprise those who are 
unacquainted with the subject, it is a fact capable of the most 
satisfactory proof, that the deaf and dumb in Europe have been 
taught not only to read and write and understand written lan- 
guage with accuracy and precision, but, in some cases, to 
understand spoken language, and to speak themselves audibly 
and intelligibly.” And to clinch its argument in favor of the 
proper education of the deaf, the editorial closed with “an extract 
from an account of the London Asylum for the deaf and dumb,” 
reading, in part: “Visitors may there see children in all the pro- 
gressive stages of mental improvement....acquiring with the 
use of language, a participation in the comforts of social inter- 
course and in the consolation of Christian hope.” 

Yet four years later, in the third annual report of the Ameri- 
can Asylum, dated Hartford, May 15, 1819, it was stated that “the 
mere improvement of the pupils, however, in intellectual knowl- 
edge has formed but a part of the plan which the principal and 
his associates, together with the superintendent and his lady 
have pursued. The original design of this Institution was to make 
it the gate to heaven for those poor lambs of the flock who have 
hitherto been wandering in the paths of ignorance, like sheep 
without a shepherd.... It was necessary to send abroad for a 
knowledge of the art of instructing the deaf and dumb. This art 
must be communicated to others. It must in some measure be 
accommodated to the peculiar structure and idioms of our lan- 
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guage. All this demands new teachers, time, patience and labor. 

Articulation is not taught. It would require more time 
than the present occasion furnishes, to state the reasons which 
have induced the principal of the asylum and his associates not 
to waste their labor and that of their pupils upon this compar- 
atively useless branch of the education of the deaf and dumb. In 
no case is it the source of any original knowledge to the mind of 
the pupil. In few cases does it succeed so as to answer any 
valuable end... .” 

Not only was it understood in the inception of the movement 
to establish an asylum at Hartford, that the deaf would be taught 
speech and speech-reading, but the same belief prevailed among 
those who promoted the public meetings, held in 1816, “to con- 
sider the propriety of establishing a school for the deaf in New 
York City.” At “the fifth meeting of citizens held January 14, 
1817,” a long report was read which was published in full in the 
Commercial Advertiser, of January 18. In part, that report reads 
as follows: “The Committee appointed by the public meeting of 
citizens held on the sixth of December, 1816, at the Mayor’s 
office, for the purpose of obtaining information respecting the 
number of deaf and dumb in this city, have made diligent inquiry 
on the subject, and are enabled to report, that forty-seven persons 
of this description have been ascertained to be in the city.... 
Such persons should not be called dumb, since, in the common 
acceptance of the word, they would be considered incapable of 
instruction, which is far from being the case.... With respect to 
the manner of teaching them, your Committee have made some 
inquiries, and are satisfied of its practicability. There are two 
methods which have generally been adopted—the first teaches 
them to write, read and understand; but, in order to communicate 
their ideas, significant signs are employed, by which the deaf can 
converse with one another with great intelligence—but, to be 
understood by others, and understand in return, the communica- 
tion must be written.... No person unacquainted with these 
signs, can hold converse with them.... The other method of 
teaching the deaf and dumb embraces the whole of the advan- 
tages of the first, and superadds that of speech.... How far it 
may be practicable to teach the deaf and dumb to speak, your 
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committee cannot pretend to say—but, from the whole view of 
the subject, they would respectfully recommend that measures be 
immediately taken to establish in New York a school for their 
instruction—and which is submitted in behalf of the committee. 
John Stanford, Chairman. 


Sam’] Akerly, Sec’ry.” 


The first report of the New York Institution, 1818-18109, 
dated January 1, 1820, contains a valuable report from Dr. Sam- 
uel Akerly, dated December 23, 1819, covering his investigations 
into the cause of deafness of sixteen male pupils, his treatment in 
each case, and his conclusions, that while seven were hopelessly 
deaf, six “have their hearing improved, and are in a fair way with 
practice to use spoken language’’; one “will be cured of ulcerated 
ears, though his hearing may not be restored,” and in two cases 
“some hopes are entertained, and their hearing will be improved.” 
In other words, this report of good Dr. Akerly shows that in the 
inception of the movement to educate deaf children in New York, 
the oral method was employed, female teachers were employed, 
and systematic efforts were made “to ascertain the actual condi- 
tion of the organs of hearing,” just as Mr. Hubbard endeavored 
to bring about fifty years later, and then met with the most 
strenuous opposition from the representatives of these very 
schools. 

In December, 1816, following the public meetings held in 
New York, the establishment of a school for the deaf was advo- 
cated in Philadelphia. One writer in Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser, of December 14, 1816, after referring to the action 
taken by the New York committee, quotes Dr. Johnson’s 
indorsement (1773) of Braidwood’s Academy in Edinburgh: 
“There is one philosophical curiousity to be found in Edinburgh 
which no other city has to show—a college of the deaf and dumb, 
who are taught to speak, to write, and to practice arithmetic by a 
gentleman, whose name is Braidwood.... They not only speak, 
write, and understand what is written, but if he that speaks looks 
towards them, and modifies his organs by distinct and fuil 
utterance, they know so well what is spoken that it is an expres- 
sion scarcely figurative to say, they hear with the eye... .” 
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Then this advocate continues: “Does not the above state- 
ment most incontrovertibly prove the importance and necessity 
of establishing in this city (as proposed) an institution which shall 
teach the deaf and dumb to understand vocal speech and to utter 
articulate sounds, thus restoring them to the pristine dignity of 
humane nature, and re-integrating them in their preper condition 
as intellectual beings; an institution which shall instruct chese 
unfortunate objects of an enlightened benevolence in the im- 
proved manner now pursued by Dr. Watson, of Edinburgh? 
Would not such an establishment be worthy of a city which has 
done so much to promote and patronize the arts and sciences?” 

Admitting that these details have no direct bearing on the 
action of the committee appointed by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, they are of interest in indirectly showing how completely the 
sign-schools had, in 1860-1867, impressed the public in general 
and the legislatures of the respective States contributing to their 
support, that the only proper method of instructing deaf-children 
was in the use of the sign-language, and that it was a waste of 
time and labor to teach articulation. 

Incidentally it may be added that full details of the inception 
of movements in Hartford and New York, to educate deaf chil- 
dren, will be found in the invaluable “Historical Notes Concern- 
ing the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf,” contributed to the Asso- 
CIATION REviEw by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. (See Indexes 
of Volumes II, III, 1V, V, and VIL.) 

While awaiting the report of the committee, Mr. Hubbard 
prepared a pamphlet of thirty-six pages bearing the title, “The 
Education of Deaf-Mutes: Shall it be by Signs or Articulation?” 
This pamphlet was printed in Boston and generally distributed to 
all the influential journals, organizations, etc., in New England, 
and is said to have been instrumental in arousing public senti- 
ment in favor of a thorough trial of the oral method. The chap- 
ter headings in this pamphlet are: “How Signs were introduced 
into this Country,” “The American Asylum,” “Sign Language,” 
“The Hartford Test Applied at the School of Miss Rogers in 
Chelmsford,” “Articulation,” “Early Education of Deaf-Mutes,” 
“Number of Deaf-Mutes,” “The Articulating School of Miss 
Rogers,” “Conclusions.” Under date of March 29, 1867, the 
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Boston correspondent of the Springfield Republican refers to this 
pamphlet, stating that “Mr. Hubbard defines and describes the 
different methods of teaching the deaf-mutes, and gives some 
amusing instances of the inefficiency of the Saxon language. He 
does not speak so hopefully of the success of Miss Rogers as he 
might do—perhaps because he would avoid the appearance of 
exaggeration—but the details that he publishes are very satis- 


factory.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
How THE WoMEN HELPED TO WIN. 


In after years, Mr. Sanborn, while publicly recounting the 
difficulties that Mr. Hubbard faced “when the sign-schools had 
possession of everything in America,” said: 

“The teachers of the sign-schools themselves, having tried 
speech, as they said, and some 2f them having done so honestly, 
had decided that the oral method in America was impossible. 
They even went so far as to say that it was dying out in Europe, 
which, of course, was a mistake. They had possession of all the 
means of instruction, they held all the avenues of approach to 
legislative bodies; but they had, as all privileged bodies are apt 
to do, made one mistake—they had omitted women from their 
system.” 

An influential member of the committee of 1867, was the 
Hon. Lewis J. Dudley of Northampton, who, as a member of the 
legislature is said to have cast his influence against the granting 
of Mr. Hubbard’s petition in 1864. Mr. Dudley’s only child was a 
deaf-mute who had received instruction by the sign language at 
the American Asylum and was considered “one of their brilliant 
pupils”; for “the advantages of the sign-method were all dis- 
played in her case.” At that time Mr. Dudley was so thoroughly 
imbued with the false beliefs regarding articulation for the deaf 
which then permeated all circles of society, that he openly de- 
clared that he would not have his daughter taught speech, be- 
cause, he said, “her voice would be so disagreeable to me and to 
her mother that we should feel worse than we do now. I won't 
have her instructed by this new method.” 
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Fortunately for Theresa, Mrs. Dudley, although not believ- 
ing that children born deaf could be taught speech and speech- 
reading, had earnestly striven to teach her daughter without the 
use of signs, and with the aid only of the manual alphabet and 
writing. That is, Mrs. Dudley “had used only the English lan- 
guage,” as Miss Rogers has stated, “in order that Theresa might 
acquire an extensive vocabulary and English idiom; that during 
her two and a-half years’ instruction by signs at Hartford her 
mother was constantly talking with her in alphabetic language 
out of school, so that when Theresa began the study of articula- 
tion her knowledge of language and its proper use was far 
superior to that of a majority of pupils.” 

Mr. Dudley visited the Chelmsford school and observed the 
progress the pupils were making. In answer to his questions 
whether speech and speech-reading could be taught to his 
daughter, then thirteen years of age, and who was born deaf, 
Miss Rogers replied that experience only could tell. Mr. Dudley 
was skeptical of permanent beneficial results, but Mrs. Dudley 
and Theresa remained in Chelmsford for a few days, spent much 
time in the school and Miss Byam taught Theresa two or three 
words. Returning a few days later, he was greeted with a word 
of welcome by the very child whom he had declared in 1864, never 
could talk because she was born deaf. A few years later (in 1870) 
Mr. Dudley said: “She was sent to the school to learn to read the 
lips, and I had no more idea that she would learn to talk than 
that I should receive the gift of tongues! She had a pet bird by 
the name of Fanny which would obey her behests in a marvelous 
manner. When she had been in school about three weeks she 
came into the parlor one day and said to her parents, with perfect 
distinctness, ‘| can say Fanny!’ Saul of Tarsus was not more 
surprised by the voice from Heaven than were these parents. 
Here was something from Providence! Here was a possibility 
for congenital deaf-mutes! Here was a lesson for a skeptic, and 
such I had been. I had almost ridiculed the idea of teaching a 
child born deaf to talk, and I had spoken in terms not over- 
respectful of certain men whom I regarded as visionary, utopian, 
and wild. I ceased to be a skeptic, not to say a scoffer, and began 
to side with Providence. My daughter went on to talk. Where, 
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for thirteen years, there was perpetual silence, there is now 
perpetual music.” 

And, in October, 1868, Harvey P. Peet, eminent as an 
accomplished instructor in the sign-language, after visiting Clarke 
school, wrote: “Miss Dudley is a rare and peculiar instance of 
success in teaching articulation and labial-reading to the congeni- 
tally deaf. She had been taught through signs and the manual 
alphabet for a considerable time at home, by Miss Edwards, a 
graduate of the American Asylum, by Miss Blauvelt, a graduate 
of the New York Institution, had been two years at the institution 
at Hartford, and had been under instruction by articulation at 
the Clarke Institution a little over a year. Her articulation was 
labored and slow but intelligible. I saw and heard her converse 
with her mother at a distance of ten or twelve feet, and in a 
manner to be tinderstood. When it is considered that she was 
thirteen years old when she came to school, having. previously 
been taught to articulate a few words only, her case certainly 
presents one of the most remarkable examples of success in 
teaching articulation, I ever heard or read of. From some rare 
peculiarity of temperament and mental organization, she seems to 
prefer speech to signs.” 

Crystallized in that last sentence is the delusion that 
appeared to have taken possession of every educational institution 
in the country, when Mr. Hubbard began his battle for speech 
and speech-reading as a medium of instruction for deaf children; 
and it was reflected in the reply of a leading instructor of the 
deaf, when conversing with Mr. Hubbard’s daughter: “But she 
will lose this beautiful language of signs.” 

Concerning Miss Rogers’ school, the committee reported as 
follows: “If anything would have induced your committee to 
become partisans, it would have been the success of Miss H. B. 
Rogers, who with her assistant, Miss Byam, has been for a few 
months conducting a school of six or eight pupils at Chelmsford, 
teaching only by articulation and lip-reading. She has a native 
energy, and an enthusiasm for a new work which does not 
recognize the possibility of failure. A visitor has said: ‘Her 
strong faith and her determination to succeed render what would, 
under other circumstances, prove the severest drudgery, a labor 
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of love.’ The attainments of the children in the few months that 
they have been under her care are surprising and encouraging. 
Her success is another proof of a truth which our late war has 
developed, that woman has more energy, tact, perseverance and 
capacity than have heretofore been acknowledged.” 

There remained other opponents to win over. So the late 
Mrs. Josiah Quincy, then residing on Park street, sent out several 
hundred invitations to a reception at her beautiful home. Many 
of the members of the legislature were present in the drawing- 
room when Miss Rogers, at the request of Mrs. Quincy, gave 
several illustrations of the proficiency attained by her pupils, 
causing the members to marvel at the miraculous results. Then a 
spirited conversation was carried on between Roscoe Green (of 
the Chelmsford school) and Jeanie Lippitt (of Providence, taught 
by her mother), both entirely deaf, concerning such happenings 
in the cities of Newport and of Providence, as children of thirteen 
and fourteen would be interested in. The members could desire 
no better proof of the fallacy that speech would in no wise benefit 
the deaf, for they beheld these young people conversing in the 
same manner as hearing children. Mr. Sanborn states that this 
conversation so ingenuously planned by women, “won fifty votes 
in five minutes.” 

Under the date line of Boston, March 29, 1868, C. L. B., the 
correspondent of the Springfield Republican, wrote: 

“Much has been said in the newspapers, and more in private 
circles, of late, about the singular experiments and gratifying 
success of Miss Rogers, of Chelmsford, in teaching the dumb to 
speak; but nothing had prepared the public in general for the 
extraordinary exhibition which I have just been witnessing in the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Josiah Quincy. This lady, always inter- 
ested in good works, today opened her house to the pupils of 
Miss Rogers. (It was) attended by hundreds of ladies and gentle- 
men, State officials, members of the Legislature and of the city 
government, clergymen, teachers and Notaries of social science. 
These were the spectators; the objects of interest were the six 
pupils of Miss Rogers, mostly young children, and the two 
charming girls, one from Cambridge (Mabel Hubbard), the other 
from Providence (Jeanie Lippitt), who had been taught in the 
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same manner, (at home). Jeanie Lippitt is now fifteen, perfectly 
deaf, and yet able to carry on a conversation with her own family 
almost as rapidly as hearing children do. I never saw anything 
more interesting than the chat she had with Roscoe Green, a lad 
of eighteen who lost his hearing at the age of seven and who has 
been taught to read the lips by Miss Rogers within the last eight 
months. They sat eight or ten feet apart, talked and laughed 
about Providence, (the home of both), Newport, the iron-clads 
there, the studies of their schools, the pleasures of vacation, etc. 
Neither of them could hear a word, neither of them used a sign 
or a letter of the finger alphabet, yet they read from each other’s 
lips the ‘small talk’ of young people as fluently as they had read 
more serious things from the lips of their teachers and friends. 
The younger pupils of Miss Rogers spelt words and sentences, 
wrote them from dictation, counted the numbers above a hun- 
dred, ciphered out little sums on their little slates, and went 
through the whole of the pretty gamut of their school attainments 
—not hearing a word, nor using the sign-language or the finger 
alphabet, but reading everything from their teacher’s lips. There 
seemed to be but one voice among all who were present that the 
undertaking of Miss Rogers was a most praiseworthy and 
successful one, and ought to be encouraged by the community 
and the State. As the honest country members wiped their eye, 
I fancy they saw more clearly what was their duty towards a 
Massachusetts woman struggling against many obstacles to give 
her unfortunate pupils the best instruction their condition will 
allow. Their skepticism melted away as mine did.” 

By request, Mrs. Hubbard appeared before the committee 
with Mabel, and in reply to questions stated that she endeavored 
to keep Mabel ‘“‘with other children, as much as possible; that 
Mabel went to dancing-school with other children, took part in 
all their games, and her own desire was to be with other children 
and like other children as much as possible; that since she had 
been in the Senate Chamber she had asked why the deaf-mutes 
did not speak with the lips as she did, for she thought it was a 
great deal better to talk with the mouth than with the fingers; 
that the children of the neigborhood played with her as pleasantly 
and happily as possible, they understanding her and she them, 
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she making no more signs than other children do, so that it often 
might be difficult to select the deaf child; that, at the time she lost 
her hearing, she did not know all her letters, and pronounced very 
few consonants, that their children had all spoken very imper- 
fectly, a little girl younger than Mabel, five years and a half old, 
not pronouncing the letter s at all; and Mabel’s pronunciation 
was quite as imperfect before her sickness.” 

In after years, Mabel in stating that “at that time the deaf 
were truly dumb—extraordinary beings whose sometimes grace- 
ful, more often uncouth gestures and facial contortions made 
them in public places objects of curiosity, sometimes of pity, at 
others of ridicule; always things strange and apart,” said: “I 
well remember my own feelings of awe, not unmixed with horror, 
when I first saw some of these strange people. I was then a little 
deaf child myself, between whom and the inevitable doom of 
becoming like these, there stood nothing but a father’s courage 
and determination and a mother’s infinite love and patience. But 
for these my fate had been sealed.” 

Mabel’s governess told the Committee that she “never saw a 
deaf-mute until she saw this little girl; she had had Mabel from 
nine to two every day, with four other children, who had learned 
their lessons and recited them entirely separate from her, and she 
had not devoted any more time to her out of school than to any 
other child; that she repeated the Lord’s Prayer in concert with 
the other children every morning, and in the exercise of singing, 
although she did not sing, she repeated the words at the same 
time with the other children.” 

Several questions in arithmetic and geography were then 
asked Mabel, “which were answered promptly and correctly, and 
with a bright, intelligent expression of countenance. She also 
read a short passage from a school-book, and answered some 
simple questions in history.” 

Mr. Hubbard submitted a letter to the committee from Miss 
A. M. Ireson, one of the public-school teachers in Cambridge, 
who had been requested to examine Mabel. Miss Ireson was 
entirely unacquainted with the Hubbard family, and Mr. Hubbard 
said, “had never been to our house before the day she came to 
make this examination of our little girl.” She wrote: “I have 
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been exceedingly interested in examining little Mabel, and I am 
happy to say that she will compare very favorably with children 
of her own age, and is somewhat in advance of the average of 
those of ten years, (Mabel is nine,) who have come under my 
instruction. I am surprised at the readiness with which she reads 
from the lips, as I have never talked with her before, and she 
understood the questions without difficulty.” 

Mrs. Horace Mann contributed many details of visits to 
schools for the deaf which she and Mr. Mann had made in Ger- 
many, and aided in other ways, both directly and indirectly. 

Through Miss Rogers, Mrs. Lippitt presented a detailed 
account of the method she adopted in teaching her daughter 
Jeanie, who lost her hearing at four years of age, writing: “.... 
We used no means except articulation from the commencement, 
being particularly directed in this by Dr. Howe. Although now 
speaking well and pleasantly, she improves in distinctness and 
fluency, as we observe ourselves, and as our friends remark to us, 
who meet her occasionally. Her studies at present are arithmetic, 
English history, geography, grammar, composition, physiology 
and reading. The last I mention because it is a study in articula- 
tion, and of great importance to her. We allow for that study 
one hour each day. In arithmetic, she has passed through, under- 
standingly, simple proportion of Greenleaf’s, and has commenced 
compound. In grammar, she is parsing in Paradise Lost. In 
composition, her standing is fair. She has just commenced 
Goodrich’s History of England; has studied the history of the 
United States. These studies she has pursued alone with her 
teacher, reciting verbally, of course. The study of physiology 
she has recently commenced at a private school, (which she has 
attended for some time for drawing, writing and gymnastic 
exercises,) in a class of twenty girls, many older than herself, and 
is doing well, understands the teacher’s explanations, answers 
any questions put to her, and is able to read upon the lips of the 
young ladies a good part of their recitations.... Perhaps you 
would like to know that she is able to make herself a great 
favorite with her companions, being sought constantly, and we 
are obliged to decline all invitations for her for any days except 
Friday evenings and Saturday, on account of her studies, and 
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that with all these young people with whom she associates, she 
communicates only with the lips. If any account of Jeanie can 
induce any one to attempt this very much improved mode of 
teaching deaf persons, in preference to the old system, I will at all 
times be most happy to furnish any facts.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


Four months after its first public meeting, the joint com- 
mittee reported to the Senate, on May 27, 1867, that most of the 
“committee had entered upon the investigation almost entirely 
unacquainted with the methods of deaf-mute education, and 
therefore comparatively free from predilections.... The testi- 
mony annexed will show the radical difference of opinion in 
regard to the two systems, entertained by those, throughout the 
world, who are most versed in the instruction of mutes; and the 
controversy has been going on between them more or less for 
two centuries. The large attendance at the hearings, and the 
comments of the press in and out of the State, exhibited an un- 
expected public interest in the question.” 

The committee found that for nearly fifty years Massachu- 
setts had been sending her deaf children to the American Asylum 
at Hartford, 515 in all, “of whom 486 received aid from the 
State,” and that Massachusetts then had 1o1 children there, or 
nearly one-half the total number then at the asylum. “With the 
exception of one year, aid was confined to pupils between four- 
teen and twenty-five years of age until 1843. In that year, it was 
extended to pupils from eight to twenty-five, and so continues. 
The term, except in special cases, was limited to four or five 
years, until 1843, when it was increased to six years, its present 
length. In 1853, the governor was authorized to extend the term 
two years to not exceeding six pupils to enter the high class.” 
The average annual appropriations for the four years, 1864, to 
1867 inclusive, for an average of ninety pupils from Massachu- 
setts, was $15,000, or $167 per pupil. 

“Your Committee find the deaf-mute pupils of the State 
included among the ‘dependent classes.’ In this connection they 
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desire to say, that the policy and practice of the Commonwealth 
is, to give every child an education, and attendance upon school 
is compulsory between certain ages. No exception is made as 
to his ability or infirmity, and the doors of a school are open in 
every district to every child. But the teacher, representing the 
State, finds at the door a deaf-mute child, whom he is incompetent 
to teach, or to whom he is unable to devote time enough to teach. 
His heart is full of sympathy, and he says to the child: ‘God has 
denied to you the power to acquire our system of education, or 
rather, has denied to me the ability readily to adapt our system 
to your infirmity, or to inaugurate and carry out a system fitted 
to your necessities. But you have a right to an education, never- 
theless.’ 

“The Commonwealth recognizes this right, but says: ‘While 
it is neither economical nor convenient to teach you at home, 
we must not deny to you the privileges accorded to other chil- 
dren, and will send you to an institution adapted to your 
necessities’; and so the child becomes a ‘ward of the Common- 
wealth.” He is a ward, just as much, and no more, than any 
other child attending a public school. True, it may be said, we 
‘support’ the child during his term at the Asylum; but need we 
do so if we educate him as we do other pupils, at his own door? 
His parents would then provide for him as they do for their other 
children. For our convenience, and for economy’s sake, we 
adopt a special course to educate him. The parent pays his 
portion of the school tax. We deprive him of the society of his 
child, loved the more because of his infirmity, but we ought not 
longer to call that child a charity pupil. 

“With these views, as the care of the Commonwealth over 
her deaf-mutes seems to be for purposes of education, and not of 
support, your Committee will recommend that they be hereafter 
under the supervision of the board of education, who have charge 
of the educational interests of the State. 

“This recommendation grows out of the views heretofore 
indicated, and of the frequent complaint that this class of pupils 
are now associated in an annual report with the paupers, 
criminals and charities of the Commonwealth. But we desire 
most emphatically to state, that we intend by this recommenda- 
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tion no reflection upon the board of state charities, who have 
hitherto had this care. 

“We trust we shall never forget what the chairman of that 
board, Dr. Howe, has done for Massachusetts, for the world, 
in his devotion to the interests of suffering humanity everywhere. 
We would not dim the lustre of a noble life by even an apparent 
criticism. He disclaimed before the Committee any intention of 
being connected with a new institution of deaf-mutes if it be 
established; but in what he has done in this work we believe he 
has been influenced by the demands of duty, the welfare of the 
mutes and the best interests of the State. 

“And we are glad to recognize the constant devotion of the 
secretary of the board, Mr. Sanborn, to a service which few 
would undertake, and in which few would find success. His 
laborious research in the field, not readily accessible, which is 
now under consideration, deserves especial notice. He will be 
willing to wait for the future to do justice to what he has done 
and is doing.... 

“Your Committee are entirely agreed, that deaf-mutes 
should have an opportunity for earlier education than is now 
afforded at the Hartford Asylum. The two younger classes there 
now average eleven and twelve and a quarter years. While the 
managers of that institution believe that home influence is best 
until a child is eight years of age, we are by no means certain 
that they would not consent to receive younger pupils, if our 
State did not limit the term to six years....” 

The Report concludes: “Your Committee recommend the 
passage of the accompanying Bills, which provide: (1) For the 
incorporation of an institution for deaf-mutes at Northampton. 
(2) For the primary instruction of younger pupils than are now 
received at the American Asylum. (3) For a longer term of 
instruction than has heretofore been allowed to pupils aided by 
the State. (4) For an additional appropriation to enable the 
governor to answer the existing applications of pupils requiring 
State aid. (5) For the supervision by the board of education of 
all deaf-mute pupils aided by the Commonwealth.” 

When the report was read its adoption was fought by an 
opposition so strong, that had a vote then been taken, the 
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measure might never have passed, but at that moment Mr. Lewis 
J. Dudley arose, explained how he had opposed Mr. Hubbard’s 
movement in 1864, because, being the father of a deaf-born child 
he then believed that it was “absolutely impossible to teach 
speech to deaf-mutes”; but now she has been taught a few words; 
and he said: “I sent her to Hartford; she was carefully educated; 
I have nothing to say against the method of instruction. But 
whereas once she could not speak now I hear her voice.” He told 
how his faith was awakened in the possibility of deaf children 
being taught to speak, through observing Jeanie Lippitt and 
Roscoe Green conversing at Mrs. Quincy’s reception, and por- 
trayed the advantages that deaf children would gain if instruction 
could begin at an earlier age. Then he forcibly answered every 
objection advanced by the opponents of the bill, described and 
contrasted the condition of his daughter, Theresa, with Mabel 
Hubbard’s condition, detailed the pleasures and profit that his 
daughter would gain from speech, and plead so earnestly with his 
colleagues to support a movement that was certain to prove of 
immeasurable benefit to deaf children, and that would enable 
fond parents to hear the voices of their children, that “there were 
few dry eyes in the house” when he closed; and several members 
who intended to oppose the bill “found it impossible to do so 
after Mr. Dudley’s speech.” 

“Warrington,” the correspondent of the Springfield Daily 
Republican, in May, 1867, in referring to the passage of the bills, 
wrote: 

“The question of the education of deaf-mutes was very deftly 
managed, and the result is very much to be rejoiced over. There 
was a latent opposition to the ideas of the reformers, which 
threatened to take a theological turn and to become very for- 
midable. The bills reported by the committee would doubtless 
have passed, in spite of all the opposition which could have been 


mustered, but the speech by Mr. Dudley, of Northampton, one 
of the most pathetic and eloquent that I ever had the good 
fortune to hear, settled the question in the House, without any 
great delay, and both bills passed with scarcely a dissenting vote.” 

The bills were approved on June 1, 1867, the charter was 
granted, and a wonderful and far-reaching victory was won for 
humanity. 

























THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF.’ 
G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
PHysIcAL EDUCATION. 


Some weeks after my arrival in the United States I had 
occasion to pay a visit to a dear colleague of mine, who, in order 
to prolong our conversation, accompanied me to my hotel. One 
was obliged to take the train at a small station, and as we walked 
thither, we were followed or preceded by his little son, seven or 
eight years of age, who ran ‘before and behind us, playing by 
himself. As we had to wait a little for the train, the small boy 
in order not to waste his time, and having discovered a car or 
truck unoccupied, jumped upon it, and began to make acrobatic 
exercises and to drag the car across the railway track and here 
and there in every possible manner as far as his strength 
permitted. 

Not understanding as yet the environments of the place, I 
was filled with apprehension, and when suddenly I saw the boy 
in a very difficult situation because of the weight of the car, I 
felt it to be my duty to call his father’s attention to the matter, 
who, busy talking with me, seemed to take very little care of his 
son. But my observations were only of value to myself, for they 
had not the slightest effect on my friend. With perfect calmness, 
without even a glance at his son, he replied, as if in a parenthesis 
insignificant to our conversation: “Don’t pay any attention to 
him; our children must learn at their own cost to guard them- 
selves from danger; experience will make them cautious.” 

This answer impressed me very much because of its natural- 
ness, and during my sojourn in America I had occasion many 





Translated from the Italian for THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW by the 
author. Begun in the June, 1904, number. 
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times to remember it, when I observed everywhere what entire 
liberty was granted to children of every age and sex, in action 
and initiative, whether in playing by themselves at home and 
out-of-doors, or in collective rivalry in their open air recreations. 
Hence, I noticed frequently that the principle of the physical 
education of American children lies in this liberty of movement. 
Beginning with the mothers and nurses, who in every season 
conduct the children in carriage or on foot for hours and hours 
in the public gardens or shady avenues, to the officers who guide 
the field-exercises of the volunteers, the fundamental principle of 
free exercise is the rule,—if one may call a rule the unlimited 
liberty to even hurt oneself,—for the physical education of youth. 
It never happens, as far as I have observed, that a father or 
mother poisons the hours of recreation as with us, by calling the 
children to them to reprove them, obliging them to sit quietly, 
frightening them with the idea of falling and breaking their necks, 
with the threat of punishment or of the bear coming to eat them 
up, or of the assault of the most innocent animals, or of being 
arrested by the soldiers or policemen. So that from their earliest 
years the children are accustomed to take care of themselves 
and, from experience, guard themselves from accident and 
danger. From this comes the frank, independent action of 
American children, an action which may seem sometimes a little 
savage, and makes an European visitor think that the first prin- 
ciples of good behavior are wanting. But when one observes 
better he reflects that it is just this individual liberty which saves 
the young American from that cowardice of which Giusti spoke 
in his autobiographic memoirs, and from certain mean-spirited- 
ness, as well as from the conventional lies studied by Nordau. 

Youthful energy, freely developed in infancy, is then 
disciplined in school by reciprocal respect and with collective 
recreations, but never in a way to make of the children so many 
automatic machines of precision. 

I have also seen in America in the schools and institutes, 
halls for gymnastic exercises well furnished with every sort of 
implement for Swedish and German athletic exercises, but the 
most common exercise, and that most generally in use, is that of 
games in the open air. i 
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This is owing, I think, to the facility with which the young 
can satisfy their need of movement and liberty. And this is well 
provided for by the time-table of the lessons and the school-plan, 
Between one lesson and another, the children can run about and 
play out-of-doors, even in the brief pauses of ten minutes. In 
the yards and gardens about the schools, as well as the public 
avenues adjacent, the boys and girls improvise their favorite 
games of the ordinary ball, base-ball, golf, foot-ball, tennis, etc. 

The advantage of these short recreations is also felt by the 
teachers, who in this way find their pupils fresh, lively, and atten- 
tive in the following lessons. 

Recreation in the open air is a real need, as I have just 
observed, in all the American schools, even in the coldest parts 
of the country and in the winter season. The system of heating 
the houses, while making the home and school comfortable 
dwellings, renders a frequent change of oxygenated air neces- 
saiy; and the children who go out-of-doors frequently, not 
only do not become lazy, but also acquire a great elasticity 
and alertness, a state of things lacking in the children accustomed 
to remaining for hours and hours in our school-rooms. 

As to the choice of games, the American boy will always find 
the way to get rid of an exercise which has proved to be tiresome 
or disagreeable. It would therefore be both useless and injurious 
to oblige him to perform the artificial exercises such as are used 
in our schools for overcoming the nervousness and ennui of the 
children, and which are based upon the baroque invention of 
“gymnastics between the benches.” 

The American system of out-of-doors amusements has phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral advantages, satisfying at the same 
time the many and varied needs of life, which in the period of the 
formation and development of the organism cannot be other than 
that of movement. As to the moral advantages, this is found in 
the development of that sense of initiative and of presence of mind 
which makes of the American child an individual, a personality 
from his tenderest years. 

The statistics derived from extended researches upon the 
physical and intellectual state of the school-children, has now 
confirmed these advantages. They have demonstrated that this 
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system of physical education diminishes the number of stupid 
children, as well as also those affected with nervous troubles. 

With us, one does not take into account the reaction felt by 
the child after prolonged lessons and excessive school-work, 
which oblige him to sit for hours and hours in a given position 
and in an environment saturated with animal magnetism. Indeed, 
we oppose this reaction in the most unnatural way, reproving 
the children for their restlessness and lack of attention. It is 
generally believed that certain effects of nervousness can be re- 
pressed by mental effort and by warning. We do not reflect 
that the depression of the functions of the muscular system, 
produced and increased by a sedentary life, is the principal cause 
of the most serious troubles of the nervous system and of un- 
mentionable vices. 

The delicacy of the subject and the condition of American 
schools* did not permit me to make particularised, comparative 
researches as to the moral condition and sexual perversions of 
children and youth in Europe and America; but from the obser- 
vations I was able to make from certain exterior signs, I think I 
may affirm that we can find an efficacious remedy for certain 
psychic and moral disturbances in more frequent alternations of 
study and work with recreation. 

One must absolutely come, sooner or later, to a radical 
change in our systems of education, and this reform must be 
based upon the liberty given to children in their amusements and 
games, and in the confidence openly expressed in their initiative. 
It is true that abnormal children have diseased tendencies, and 
we are inclined, from poverty of stimulants and of emotional 
images, to an apathetic quietism. But it is also true that the 
ability of the artist is proved by the condition of the material on 
which he works, the artist, who in the case, is the educator, and if 
one may so express it, the artist of the human soul. For it is 
necessary now to persuade oneself of the existence of correlative 


1It is a mooted question whether the larger number of women as 
teachers and principals is a weak element in educational work or not. It 
is certainly not a favorable condition for the researches mentioned above. 
At my questions in regard to certain types of children who seemed to me 
morally ill, the answer was: “He is a little nervous’; and this ended the 


matter. 
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relations which pass continually between the soul and the brain 
just as it is necessary to take note that the sensitive and motrix 
cells of this organism are not developed physiologically except by 
means of a special education. But on the other hand, the quality 
of concentration and the reproduction of the impress received 
depend essentially on the mysterious workings of intellectual 
perception. 

After all the experimental researches and studies which have 
been made on this subject it seems humiliating to still speak of 
mystery. But, however, the special organization of the substance 
and covering of the brain and their physiological office cannot 
explain, at the present state of science, all that passes in the brain 
of the thinking man. One may, however, affirm as demonstrated 
that a boy who, in one way or another, has been deprived of the 
free development of his physical functions, will suffer in his brain, 
and that by this a free field is given for the cultivation and devel- 
opment of vices of structure which reflect themselves in vices of 
moral education and monstrosities of the spirit. 

All this, however, and much more, has been clearly demon- 
strated with great competency by eminent physiologists and 
psychologists, among whom the Italian specialists certainly do 
not rank last. What I must repeat here, and insist upon, is, that 
it is the duty of the educators of the Deaf to take note of these 
studies and to follow carefully all that the scientist attempts for 
the renovation of Pedagogy. From their studies and experi- 
ments must issue that vivifying and vital spirit which will deliver 
the science of education from the archaeological and petrified 
state in which, too truly, alas, it is found at present. 

Returning to the subject of physical education, it is a curious 
fact that the Latin people retain the longest all that is opposed 
to the naturalness and simplicity of gymnastic exercises. It 
seems astonishing that we must now learn about games in the 
open air from those countries which have neither history nor 
tradition. We merit, indeed, also in this case, the reproof which 
George Brandes made to our Villari, in regard to the manual 
work of the schools in northern countries: “You, who are creative 
artists,” he said, “wish to become machines of precision”; and he 
reproved him, too, for the lack of spirit in the Italians, who, after 
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having lavished the most wonderful works of human genius on 
the world, have come to copying the ugly mechanism of such 
work as is only good for its monotonous and unfruitful uniformity 
of spirit. 


This quotation will not seem out of place, but I wish to ex- 
plain my idea even better. We are artists of course! Of this 
there can be no doubt. For it has been said in prose and poetry, 
and sung in music in all the tones. What has not, however, been 
repeated with equal insistence is, that we are ridiculous when, 
given the anatomical-physical structure of our bodies, we deprive 
our children of free recreation in games of ball and races; to 
subject them to tiresome hours of study with only a few minutes 
change of acrobatic exercises, or to the measured step of parlor 
gymnastics. Let the children move at their ease and they will 
derive more physical, intellectual, and moral benefit in ten min- 
utes of play than in two hours of gymnastics in a closed or open 
hall furnished with all the implements of acrobatic torture. 


The digression, one should understand, is for the Italians. 


But to speak again of America and the Americans, I wish 
to note that one of the most popular games in the colleges and 
universities is that of foot-ball. I would not however recommend 
it, nor does it seem to me adapted for an elementary physical 
education. I must nevertheless give my impressions. 


The first time that I saw the game of football in America 
was at the Catholic University of Georgetown (Washington). It 
was on the occasion of a game played between the students of 
that University and those of the National College of the Deaf. 
The victory was gained by the latter, after a battle of two hours 
from which more than one issued with bruised and fractured 
limbs. I must confess the truth that to me this game gave the 
impression of all that could be most exciting, violent, cruel, and 
dangerous. Perhaps my judgment may seem too summary and 
exaggerated; but this idea was given from the very first, on seeing 
the grotesque costume worn by the players to protect the head, 
nose, ears (which are the most exposed to blows) and the other 
parts of the body, which are all in danger in the ferocious 
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combat.’ For the rest this sport has now assumed attitudes too 
particularised to serve as a common game. Besides the special 
costume which sacrifices the zsthetic appearance to save one’s 
skin, which is most practical, the peculiar conditions demanded 
of stature, ability, weight, etc., make it in short a game in which 
only athletic youths and adults can engage. 

In the New York Institution, already mentioned, the physical 
education of the Deaf is based on military exercises. All the pu- 
pils, with the exception of the Kindergarten, have a gun, a uni- 
form, and all the corresponding accessories, as in our National 
colleges which have been militarised. I was able to be present 
there at a series of platoon evolutions and at the regular review, 
and it seemed to me that all were satisfied with the exercises and 
that they took part as though animated by that sentiment which 
is called in our regiments, “the spirit of the corps.” One thing, 
however, was anything but natural, and that was, the commands 
given and transmitted by means of the manual alphabet. The ex- 
ercises were well ordered and quickly done, but that silence 
broken only by the sounds of steps and the movements of the 
weapons made an impression of material mechanism which would 
become fatiguing to one accustomed, as we are, to hear and see 
the military exercises enlivened by the mutual orders shouted 
from one commander to another on the field of military instruc- 
tion. 


Another particular impression given, which was rather curi- 
ous, was the irregularity of the uniform. The little soldiers in 
short trousers, made us smile also because they were mixed with 
those who wore men’s breeches. On manifesting my surprise on 
this particular to the Principal, whom we would call the Com- 
mander in Chief, represented by a hearing military teacher, he 
replied that the long breeches were granted according to age, and 


_ My criticism of football was found too severe by my American 
friends with whom I had occasion to speak of it. But I have now received 
a brief comment which justifies my opinion. In the 137th number of 
The British Deaf Monthly, March, 1903, one reads: ‘Commenting on the 
game of football, The Silent Worker speaks of ‘the spine-wrenching, eye- 
destroying, bone-breaking, heart-enlarging, varicose-vein-making, appen- 
dicitis and peritonitis inducing pastime they call football.’ We don't plav 
that kind of football here.” 
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to the grade of studies, and not according to the height of stature. 
An explanation, one sees, which would not be satisfactory in a 
military way, but in the United States they are accustomed to a 
certain liberty in discipline and manners even in regard to real 
soldiers. 

I shall always remember the military line placed on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue of Washington, at the time of the visit of Prince 
Henry of Prussia. Every one commanded except the command- 
ers; every one was chattering as he liked, and if it had not been 
for the big policemen stationed here and there, the crowd would 
have done as they liked too, and the military line stationed for 
clearing the Avenue for the passage of the Prince would have 
been quite useless. 

Leaving aside particularities of systems, limited for the rest 
to some particular exercise preferred by this or that Principal in 
this or that Institute, I will conclude by noting two circumstances 
which are general and enviable The first is, the spaciousness and 
liberty of the premises which every school provides for the 
benefit of its pupils at every hour in the day. The second is, the 
good habit of the young of both sexes, even from earliest infancy, 
not to fear bad weather or the harshness of the season. So that, 
whether it rains or snows, whether the streets are wet or dry, the 
fields covered with snow or frozen hard, the out-of-doors rec- 
reation never suffers exception, and from this the health and 
development of the young derive a great advantage. 

(To be continued.) 

































WHAT BAS BEEN DONE WITH ONE DEAF CHILD 
IN HIS OWN HOME. 
ANNA C. REINHARDT, HOYT, PENNSYLVANIA. 

It is my desire to tell you, as briefly as possible, what has 
been done with one little deaf child in his own home. In order to 
do this, it is necessary to quote from his teacher’s reports as well 
as from the child’s quaint and original expressions. He was born 
deaf, and his speech tre ining was begun at the age of two. Of 
course, with so young u child almost everything that he learned 
had to be learned through play. Lverything nossible was done 
to kecp the child happy. He was happy all day long, there was 
so much to interest and amuse him. 

As soon as he found that objects had names he wanted to 
know the names of all objects that were of interest to him. At 
the end of four months he knew forty-seven words. When I 
say “knew” I mean, of course, he read them from the lips and 
connected them with the objects to which they belonged; but this 
does not mean that he articulated any one perfectly. Some of 
them he did not even attempt to say. We all know that a deaf 
child learns speech as a hearing person learns a foreign language, 
understanding much that is said before being able to respond. 

From his teacher’s report I quote the following: ‘We get 
many fine lessons out cf readers. In them are the animals with 
which Laddie is familiar, the boys, girls, babies, houses, trees, 
Santa Claus, and many other words that he knows. Where a 
dog is running after chickens, I shake my finger at the dog and 
say: “No, dog, you must not catch the chickens.’ ddie looks 
at me and then at the picture intently. Once, in a contrary mood, 
he shook his finger at me, patted the dog and slapped the chick- 
ens. In other pictures I can bring in the verbs he ki:ows: ‘The 


a 14 paper read before the Department of Special Education of the N. 
E. A., July 5, 1905. 
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dog fell into the water,’ ‘See the horse run,’ and so forth. In 
the Zoo catalogue he points out deer, lions, bears, birds, 
monkeys, and elephants (taking the names from the lips). He 
left the closet door open. I had my back to the door when I 
said: ‘Shut the door.’ He went immediately and closed it.” 

At the erd of eight months his teacher again writes: “He 
not only read sentences (from the lips), but tries to form them 
himself, putting together two or three words. For instance, ‘top 
fell,’ ‘white duck,’ ‘good-bye, trolley car away.’ ” At the end of 
a year and a half he learned fifty-two new worés in one month. 
He was then three and a half years old. He did not increase his 
list per month, however, as there were times after that when a 
much smaller number was learned in one month. At this time 
“Jack and Jill” and “Little Boy Blue” were enjoyed, “Jack and 
Jill” especially, as it gave frequent opportunity for “tumbling” 
down hill in the Park. Laddie was not expected to repeat the 
lines, but he did understand them. How could he help it when 
it was all made so plain to him in his play day after day? The 
story of “Red Riding Hood” was also taken up about this time 
and “Little Jack Horner.” 

Before he was four he understood numerous stories told 
from pictures. One was sure he understood by his facial expres- 
sions as well as by the way he frequently responded in words and 
sentences. The animals that figured in pictures and stories began 
at this stag2 to have names, and when Laddie went out of doors 
he named the dogs and horses he saw on the street. He would 
say, “Horse named Dick” or “Dog named Rover.” The story 2f 
Hiawatha’s boyhood was fascinating after having seen the 
Indians give the play at the Sportsman’s Show. Bows and ar- 
rows, beads, feathers, and war-paint enlivened the house for 
many weeks. Every member of the family had to take part in the 
Indian ga e at some time or other, and the children coming 
home from school were frequently shot at in lieu of wild animals 
in the forest. “Pledse tell another story about Hiawatha” was 
an oft-repeated request. 

During the first spring spent in the country Laddie learned 
to know many of the birds, flowers, and trees about him. He 
has always been a lover of nature, and never tires of learning 
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new secrets of ‘“Mother Nature’s Children.” When his attention 
was first called to the buds on the trees, the spring of his third 
year, he expected to see baby birds hatch out of the buds because 
he had seen canary birds hatch out of eggs. He was told a good 
deal about people of other lands, and once having been told about 
the beautiful flowers in Japan he was taken for a drive. When 
passing an old fashioned garden w'th larkspur, fox-glove, and so 
forth, blooming in abundance, he shouted: “A Japanese garden.” 

Bible stories were begun as soon as Laddie had sufficient 
language to understand them. When told the story of Adam 
and Eve, and how they were driven out of the Garden of Eden, he 
remarked, after some moments of deep thought: “And then the 
Garden was ‘For Sale.’ ” 

3irthdays and holidays are made much of in Laddie’s family 
for his special benefit. Hallowe’en offers a fine opportunity for 
personifying the ghosts, goblins, brownies, and witches that have 
figured in fairy stories. In an old country house with open 
fireplaces and Jack-o’-lanterns spotted about, all this seems very 
wierd, but Laddie knc ws little fear. 

After a snow storm in the country his attention was called 
to footprints in the snow. “Footprints” was then a familiar term. 
He would say: “Look at the kittie’s footprints,” “I do not want 
any footprints in my garden,” and so forth. When in the city, 
hearing children in the neighborhood frequently come in and 
have school with Laddie. This is a mutual benefit, and every- 
body has a good time. 

This little iellow has hobbies. Sometimes it is one thing; 
sometimes another. When he was six his hobby was electricity. 
He put up an electric bell in his playhouse, connecting it with 
button and batteries, and it worked. At this age Dickens’ 
“Stories for Children” were much enjoyed. “David Copperfield, 
“Little Nell,” “Tiny Tim,” “Trotty Veck” and “Poor Jo” were 
familiar characters and added their quota to the building of char- 
acter. Truly there is a psychological period for each phase of 
stories for children. If they get them too soon or too late the 
stories fail of their purpose. 

During the past eight or nine months history stories have 
been in demand. Stories of the Revolution, of the War of 1812, 
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the Civil War, and the Spanish-American War have been inter- 
spersed with “make-believe” stories. A portion of “The Cross- 
ing,” by Winston Churchill, was told, and for many days Davy 
Ritchie was Laddie’s hero. A friend appeared upon the scene 
with a white rat, which was promptly named Davy Ritchie Mc- 
Chesney, and the name was never abbreviated by Laddie. If 
any one else took that privilege it was cause for a reprimand. 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and President Roosevelt 
have helped to create a desire to be patriotic; in Laddie’s own 
words, to be a “loyal American.” 

Idioms and colloquial expressions have been taught through 
play and story. He never hesitates to use such expressions as 
“Don’t let the cat out of the bag,” “Around Robin Hood’s barn,” 
“We are in the same boat,” “This is my busy day,” “You will 
learn a lesson,” “You put the cart before the horse.” Once after 
having played bank some one gave him a check for a dollar. He 
asked if he might have the money in any way he liked. When 
told that he might he said: “Well, then, I will take it in chicken 
feed.” When some one suggested that he did not know what 
chicken feed was he replied: ‘Why, certainly I do; pennies, 
nickels, and dimes.” 

At present the hobby is bees, and an observation beehive, 
together with books galore which are full of aiustentions, to say 
nothing of the thousand and one questions which have been as!-ex! 
and answered, have resulted in a very complete kaneis of 
these little wonder workers. 

At the age of seven Laddie had a vocabulary of three thou- 
sand words. 

Manual training also ‘has its place. A five-roomed play- 
house was constructed from an ordinary wooden box and was 
furnished with chairs, tables, and beds made of raphia and wood. 
In drawing and color work Laddie does remarkably well. This 
he takes from a special teacher. 

A greater part of the year is spent in the country, and while 
there frequent visits are made to the rural school, where this little 
lad is able to enter the second year class and take questions from 
the teacher’s lips, answering in turn just as the hearing children 
in the class do. 

The teachers of this child do not claim all the credit for his 
r-markable progress. Of course, he is bright and has unusual 
suiroundings. The relatives and friends who are about him never 
lose an opportunity of giving him the help he ought to have. All 
of his questions are answered with infinite care and patience. 
Ideal conditions indeed, and we wish that all of our little children 
who cannot hear might be blessed in the same way. 











THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON. 
T. V. ARCHER, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


There is no question that those in charge of our schools for 
the deaf have felt the need, in some instances the pressing need, 
of teachers better prepared to carry on the work. Neither is 
there a doubt that teachers themselves have felt their own lack of 
preparation and have deplored it. Formerly, in many cases, but 
one course was open to those desiring to enter the profession— 
to go at once into the school-room and begin to teach. Success, 
eminent success, has been and may be still gained by such 
methods, but usually at an enormous cost to the first classes of 
pupils. 

Since the establishment of the Normal Department at 
Gallaudet College, and the Training Class for Teachers at the 
Clarke School, to say nothing of the Normal Classes conducted 
by other schools throughout the country, the necessity for teach- 
ers entering the work wholly untrained has largely passed away. 
These classes can probably supply the demand for inexperienced 
teachers. But there is still a lack. Experienced teachers need to 
be kept fully abreast with the best that is being accomplished in 
the best schools of the country. 

A way for supplying this need was forcibly suggested a year 
ago last June when the Principal and eleven teachers, from one 
of the largest schools in the country, were admitted to the Clarke 
School for a course in Observation and Normal Work. Such a 
movement, once inaugurated, was not allowed to stop. So at the 
solicitation of a number of teachers, backed by the official request 
of the Board of Directors of the American Association, Clarke 
School, on the ninth of last June, for the second time, kindly 
opened its doors to a class of students composed of experienced 
teachers. 

To arrange a course, consisting of observation, lectures, and 
study, for a class whose members varied in experience from one 
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to a dozen years, and whose education and previous training 
varied almost as much, was no easy task. Obviously the only 
thing that could be done was to suit the work to about the av- 
erage; and, indeed, in this case the “average’’ seemed to be just 
about what each one most wanted. That the course was 
admirably planned and carried out, is, I think, the unanimous 
opinion of the class. 

The time selected, June ninth to July sixth inclusive, cov- 
ered a period of four weeks. The first two weeks, during which 
time the course called for two hours’ observation and two hours’ 
lecture work daily, school was in session and the regular class- 
room work going on. All the observing done was in the regular 
classes and not in classes of selected pupils. This does not mean 
that the work observed was the regular daily work being done by 
that class at that time. Instead, the teacher of the class began by 
reviewing, step by step, the work covered by that class during the 
first month of the school year. Thus the observers were enabled 
to get the general outline of the work for a definite period. They 
could see the progress made during this time, and could judge, 
perhaps not how well the pupils had taken the work at first, but 
how well they had mastered it in the end. 

During the next period for observation the work was con- 
tinued to another definite time, so that in the two weeks allotted 
to this work, one regular class in each grade of the Primary De- 
partment was given a review of the entire year’s work; not in 
detail, of course, but sufficiently so to enable the Normal class 
to note, in each case, the end sought and the method and devices 
for obtaining it. 

In the intermediate grades the observation work was less 
extended but was given in the regular classes in the same system- 
atic manner. There the methods were those used in the lower 
grades except that text books were beginning to take the place 
of the work especially prepared for the primary department. 

In the Grammar grades, the hours for observation were 
still fewer. Indeed one need not go to Northampton to see the 
kind of work that is done in the upper classes. The character 
of the work and the methods employed are similar to those in any 
up to date school for the hearing. Throughout the intermediate 
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and grammar grades the tendency was toward the elimination of 
all especially prepared work, and finally to make the pupils de- 
pend upon the ordinary text and reference books alone. 

In addition to observing the work in the school-rooms, 
opportunity was given to see that being done in sloyd and 
carpentry, to visit the gymnasium, and not only to witness the 
chapel exercises bui to address the pupils. In every department 
the fullest opportunity was given to observe the normal working 
of the school. 

It will be noted that more time was spent in the primary 
grades. This was in response to the wishes of the class. That 
seemed to commend itself, for primary work is, of all, the most 
important. It is an easy matter to ruin a class after it leaves the 
lower grades, but it is almost impossible to undo things that have 
been there done wrong. Poor work in the primary is responsible 
for more failures than poor work anywhere else along the line, 
This is true of all pupils and especially so of those taught orally. 
So, as is right in any plan for a Normal class, especial emphasis 
was laid upon primary work. 

Having spent two hours in observation, the remaining two 
hours daily were devoted to lectures, the basis for these being 
certain points of the work observed during the previous period. 
Thus the entire course of work as carried out in the school was 
covered, first by observation, then by discussion of points that 
needed further elucidation. 

The last two weeks of the course were devoted to lectures, 
four hours daily. These covered, systematically, all the work 
from the kindergarten up. It would be impossible to give a full 
account of the work done in these two weeks, but the following 
may give some idea of its scope: 

Preliminary Sense Training—exercises designed to hold the 
attention and at the same time to cultivate the senses, especially 
those of sight and touch, preparatory to taking up speech and 
speech-reading. 

Kindergarten Work—showing material, the nature of work 
done, and its bearing on primary work. 

Language Work—divided as to years and giving much de- 
tailed information as to the best methods of getting pupils to 
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comprehend and to use the English language; embracing among 
other things action work, long or short answers, language stories, 
chart stories, questions on a hidden object, language drill, use and 
yalue of pictures, use of books, reading habit, the five-slate 
system. 

Much time was given to the consideration of speech and 
speech-reading—their value as a means of mental development, 
and the possibility and practicability of the deaf being educated 
solely by their use. Along the line of speech teaching the follow- 
ing were considered: Formation and development of each of the 
elementary sounds, cultivation of the voice, pronunciation and 
reading at sight, accent and emphasis, ear training, Visible 
Speech,—not for the sake of Visible Speech itself but as a means 
of studying positions. 

Some other subjects were, physiology and anatomy of the 
vocal organs, nature study, Sunday school work, discipline, 
games and their value. The subjects of arithmetic, geography, 
history, etc., came in for full consideration. 

For those engaged in Normal work the course contained 
much that was of value. Indeed the entire course as given to 
experienced teachers could hardly be improved upon as a course 
for those just taking up the work, provided it were extended 
throughout at least one year. But aside from the course of study 
as pursued by the class, many valuable suggestions were given 
to teachers of Normal students. 

The intention seemed to be to give all that could be given. 
But the things that a student acquires for himself have twice the 
value of those that are given him, and so the importance of study, 
in connection with any course, can hardly be over estimated. 
With four hours daily devoted to lecture and observation work, 
and the rest of the time for outside work, it would seem that 
ample time was given for study. But it must not be forgotten 
that during the session, the books that had been especially pre- 
pared for the different grades were placed in the hands of the 
normal class. These books were prepared and hecktographed, 
day by day, by the teachers, and a copy given to each child. They 
contain, practically, all the written work that is given in the pri- 
mary, much that is given in the intermediate, and some that is 
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given in the grammar grades. The class felt that these books 
were well worth copying in their entirety. And so they were. 
But they were so voluminous that it was impossible to copy all 
or even a majority of them. All the time spent in copying could 
have been spent—shall we say more profitably?—in study. 
Yet every member of the class wanted at least the substance of 
those books. They showed the practical results of the work that 
was given theoretically in lectures, and that was observed in out- 
line in the different classes. They might be considered, in a 
sense, as measuring the visible results of the term work. They 
would be valuable as guides and for reference. Assuming that 
it is known that a class of normal students will appear in the 
spring, each one anxious to carry away bodily all that is tangible, 
would it not be possible to have prepared beforehand a copy 
of each of these books for each member of the class, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of doing any copy work, and allowing all the 
time for study? Unless some such arrangement could be made, 
the normal student must forego one of two valuable things. 
Either he must do the copying and neglect the study, or he must 
do the studying and do without the books. 

Taken in all, the work was little short of ideal. No one, I 
think, can take the course that was provided last summer by the 
authorities of Clarke School and not be made richer in all that 
makes for a good teacher. One must be impressed with the 
esprit de corps of the school, with the absence of the spirit of 
criticism, and the evident desire to “prove all things” and “hold 
fast that which is good.” Yes, that which is the best. He must 
be impressed too with the methodical management of the school, 
with the vast amount of systematic drill work done, especially in 
language, and with the great wealth of material collected from 
dozens of sources and constantly being added to. 

We hope the class will be continued. It is worthy a place 
among the permanent things of the profession. As to the need, 
we have only to recall the fact that for several years the Directors 
of the Association have been trying to find a feasible plan for 
carrying on just such a work. At their meeting held at the Mur- 
ray Hill Hotel, New York City, December 31, 1904, they adopted 
a resolution requesting the authorities of Clarke School to open 
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their doors to a class of Normal students. It was probably this, 
request that decided whether there should be a class last summer. 
Why can not the Directors go a step farther—give this class 
the full support and encouragement of the Association and make 
it the long talked of Summer School? So far, the effort to raise 
funds to carry on a school as originally contemplated has not met 
with very much success. Should the financial and other diffi- 
culties be overcome, still a class held in connection with a school 
well equipped as to instructors and material, and with a wide 
experience in training teachers, would have distinct advantages 
over one with no permanent place of meeting, no material nor 
pupils with which to illustrate work, and with instructors drawn 
from different sources. 

So far as I am able to judge, the majority of oral teachers 
want the Northampton way of teaching. Could any thing be 
more sensible than to go right to Northampton for it? This does 
not mean that there is nothing good outside the Clarke School. 
Far from it. It does mean that, in my judgement, the good that 
may be gotten from there is greater than that which may be ob- 
tained from any other regular school or from any that is 
likely to be especially established. Certainly, in matters of climate 
and healthfulness, scenic beauty, historical and literary associa- 
tions, Northampton is all that could be desired. Being the seat 
of one large college and within a few miles of two others, the 
educational spirit is dominant. It is entirely free from that spirit 
of pleasure seeking which is so prevalent in many of the places 
where summer schools and conventions are held, and which is so 





disastrous to successful study. 

The time selected should be, as it was last summer, such that 
at least half the term would be held during the regular session of 
the Clarke School. Fortunately most of the schools of the coun- 
try close one or two weeks earlier than the Clarke School, so that 
teachers would complete their year’s work and still reach North- 
ampton a week or two before that school closes. But in cases 
where they could not, some arrangement could surely be made 
for those last days. We think it would be a short-sighted Super- 
intendent who would not permit and encourage attendance upon 
such a class even though it should necessitate the absence of the 
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teacher from a few days’ school room work. Indeed, we think it 
entirely within the bounds of reason that Superintendents and 
Boards of Trustees should allow teachers leave of absence for the 
entire time and so permit the school to be held during the months 
of April or May if better arrangements could be made at that 
time. This perhaps would not be necessary as a rule. Should the 
session begin some time near the first of June, teachers would go 
while still in the spirit of work, they would get the very great 
advantage of observing the regular work of a regular school, and 
would have their vacation, which is all too short as a whole, 
broken into less than if the school were held later. Then too, 
it would close about the time the different educational meetings 
are usually held and would not interfere with attendance upon 
them. 

That such a school will be supported is, we think, evident. 
Teachers, as a rule, are anxious to avail themselves of everything 
that will assist them in their work. But they have not the energy, 
the time, nor the means to experiment with that which may be of 
doubtful value. Let the worth of a thing be shown and they are 
willing, both for their own reputation and fer the sake of their 
pupils, to make reasonable sacrifices to obtain it. Additional 
evidence of interest on the part of teachers is shown by the fact 
that the class last summer, the first that has ever been open to 
teachers in general, was attended by eighteen persons represent- 
ing the states of Texas, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Connecticut. 
These teachers represented also six State Institutions, the day 
schools of two cities, and teachers of private pupils. 

With such a beginning we feel that the success of the move- 
ment can hardly be questioned. Let teachers know that the class 
is to be a permanent thing and they will gladly avail themselves 
of the excellent course offered. 
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A VISIT TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
AMKEA SCHMIDT, EMDEN, GERMANY. 
My Dear Mr. Boots: 


You have been scolding me because, as you say, I have dis- 
appointed you and my dear friends in America by not sending, as 


I had promised, a report of my visit to your schools for the deaf. 


Now, I want to say that I do not wish to displease any who 
gave me such a hearty welcome and helped me in so many ways 
to gain a true picture of the work done in the institutions and 
schools for the deaf across the water. I can tell you, my stay in 
America will always be counted among my most pleasant remem- 
brances, not only because I learned so very much from you, but 
also because you treated me like an old friend and made me feel 
at home wherever I was. 

I will frankly confess that I delayed writing the promised 
report because I felt disinclined—having seen such splendid work 
in your institutions and schools—to criticise the very few things 
with which I was not pleased. But you have reassured me on 
that point, and your words force me to speak openly and freely, 
and, as I am living in a country where men command and women 
obey, I shall repeat to you in writing what I have often told you 
to your face, allowing you to publish it in the REvIEw or wherever 
you may think best. 

When in the autumn of 1904, my government sent me to 
St. Louis to examine the exhibits relating to the instruction of the 
deaf, and also to inspect some American schools for the deaf, I 
little thought I should carry home such an abundance of informa- 
tion and suggestion. 

Already, before starting, I had asked an itinerary from the 
Volta Bureau. Twenty-five schools of both systems were named 
as especially well worth seeing. But as I had only about twelve 
weeks for my visit, journey included, I had to omit quite a num- 
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ber of institutes, for which I am heartily sorry, for I am convinced 
that I should have gained a great deal of instruction in them, 
Doubtless it would be a good thing for me to cross the ocean 
once more, and I am sure I should only be too happy to do so, 

The first institute \-hich I visited on the very day of my ar- 
rival in America showed me that I might expect even more than 
I had done. I gained at once a very favorable impression of the 
American instruction of the deaf, and this impression remained 
with me during all my visits to the other schools and filled me 
with the greatest respect for the work of my American colleagues, 
The institutes and schools were all—two day schools excepted, 
which had only some rooms of a public school at their disposal 
—exccllently fitted up with all that is necessary for a successful 
education of mind and body. Even those institutes which could 
boast of such a large number of pupils as we never hear of in our 
country, were splendidly managed. There was no education in 
mass (as we are inclined to think), but on the contrary, each 
individual was fully taken care of, and I was often astonished at 
the quiet, polite behavior of the pupils. Everywhere I met with 
a noble, highly moral spirit, joined with a free and cheerful mind, 
and the harmony of all which I observed everywhere gave me 
such a homelike feeling that, ir. fact, I never liked leaving an 
institute I was visiting. 

I: the teachers I found aspiration for high ideals, faithful, 
honest work, and an extraordinary devotion to and faithfulness 
in their profession. Their success in teaching was, it is true, 
different according to their talents, their training, and their ex- 
perience. But most of them showed such an ardent striving for 
perfection and an endeavor to do their best that I could not but 
pay my highest respects to even the less successful work. I 
immediately thought of my own time of learning and of all the 
mistakes which I only became fully aware of by experience and 
the example of others. How much did I envy America those 
institutes which have their young teachers introduced into their 
profession by principals. How much time is saved by this insti- 
tution, how much fruitless work prevented, and how great the 
possibility of employing the teacher just in that place he (or she) 
can work most successfully according to his talents. The “Fach- 
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system” which I found nearly everywhere showed me many a 
time how excellent the institution can be if all faculties can be 
concentrated on one branch of learning, though on the other hand 
I felt that it must be tiring for a teacher of the deaf to work over 
day by day and hour by hour the same thing. I think her mind 
must be very active and she must take a large interest in the 
work of her colleagues to save herself from one-sidedness. 

I have to mention still that the relations between the head- 
masters, principals, and teachers were truly ideal. Nowhere 
could you feel that there was any difference between the members 
of the body of teachers; nowhere could you feel that there were 
superiors and inferiors. All seemed to be friends, striving for 
the same goal and living entirely for the welfare of their pupils. 
I never met with disharmony in any school. 

As far as the teaching is concerned, it is certain that, on 
account of there being two systems (Combined system and pure 
Oral method), all faculties are worked to the utmost. Sometimes 
this appeared as a noble contest, but sometimes less noble results 
came from it. 

It may be looked upon as a fact that the constant effort of 
proving the value of the system must make the more sensitive 
and more ambitious among the teachers nervous and uses their 
strength unduly. This may especially be said of the adherents 
of the pure Oral method who—as it seemed to me—often have 
hard work to hold their ground against the followers of the Com- 
bined system, who believe the spread of the pure Oral method 
to mean the ruin of the education of the deaf and perhaps, there- 
fore, try the harder to keep the old method in full sway. 

Indeed, if the success in both methods be the same, we must 
ask ourselves: is it not foolish to exchange a method easy, as 
well for the teachers as the pupils, for one far more troublesome? 
I gladly admit that I was astonished at the work done in the 
Combined system schools as far as I could judge of it, not know- 
ing signs and the manual alphabet. The activity of the mind, 
the sure judgment, and the perfect knowledge of written language 
were results which certainly showed that teachers with high peda- 
gogical talents and faithfulness in their profession had been at 
work. But as the principal aim of the instruction of the deaf is 
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not the acquirement of a great fund of knowledge but rather to 
enable them to have ready and easy intercourse with hearing 
people, in order to gain that end the Oral method is the only one 
to be employed. 

The pupils of the Combined system schools possessed—I 
am sure—as great knowledge, but in the intercourse with hearing 
people they certainly were not as good, speaking of equally 
talented pupils, as those instructed by the Oral method. The 
proof of this I experienced myself. In the Combined schools I 
could only talk with the pupils to a certain extent, whilst in the 
Oral method schools there was no difficulty in our conversation; 
though my pronunciation of English was far from perfect, I 
never wanted an interpreter. (I hope my friends, the representa- 
tives of the Combined system, are not angry with me for my open, 
judgment. I have said already—and I hope sufficiently warmly— 
that I highly appreciate their work.) ; 

Concerning the teaching in the Oral method schools, I found 
the principle of using speech strictly observed. Signing pupils 
I saw nowhere. On the contrary, I thought that the pupils, 
when among themselves, used even fewer gestures to accompany 
their speech than our pupils. All pupils were so perfectly trained 
in lip-reading as I have found nowhere else. First I thought 
that all had united and conspired to deceive me, but soon I be- 
came ashamed of such a thought, for I learned that it was the 
systematical teaching of lip-reading in the American schools that 
bore such splendid results. It seemed to me that the daily 
exercises in lip-reading, which are independent of the lessons in 
articulation, and the aim of which is to supply the children from 
the very beginning with ideas they ought to have according to 
their age, were of a highly intellectual value. I was excessively 
astonished at the children’s power of perception and combination, 
though they were not spoken to in a slower manner than to 
hearing children. By these exercises the little ones grow, as it 
were, into the 'anguage and—it is true—as soon as they have 
acquired speech they master their language better than do our 
German children. 

In language work I found the expressions all through 
excellent. The task was uncommonly quickly completed. The 
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work showed the blessing of the separation and grading of the 
children according to their capacities. In one institution where 
the separation was arranged in a model way, I heard the teacher, 
the principal, tell one and the same story in three different grades. 
The third grade told the story again using almost the same words 
as the teacher, the second grade employed some new expres- 
sions, whilst the first or highest grade told it quite freely in such 
a manner as I myself would have done it. Even the feeble- 
minded worked nicely. It is true, separation was not strictly 
observed everywhere. I often heard people wishing for a national 
institute for feeble-minded deaf. But even so, these poorest of 
the poor were in a certain degree well taken care of and means 
found to take them separately from the others and to teach them 
those things their feeble minds were capable of grasping. 

In the language exercises and teaching, I found that there 
was far more respect paid to the interest of the child than with us. 
What they talked about was always well suited to the mental 
capacity of the children. The reading books were decidedly 
better than ours. They were full of really interesting little stories 
told in everyday language; with us it is often difficult for the 
children to understand all they read on account of the book lan- 
guage. Also the Bible stories I found told in a far easier way. 
Children who can always understand readily all they read will 
certainly be trained to read much by themselves and will also 
easily remember what they have read. 

I was very much pleased with the papers edited in several 
institutes. These papers are very good for instilling a love for 
reading. The little paper sent to me every fortnight from one in- 
stitute proves to me again and again how practically the American 
teachers choose their reading material for the different grades. 

The grammar work I found generally excellent. The “five- 
slate system” of Katharine E. Barry was, according to my idea, 
grand for introducing the children to Grammar. The activity of 
the pupils during these lessons showed how even this dry stuff 
can be made more interesting and livelier for the little ones, and 
I am sure they will better remember all they learned in such a 
way. It is true, sometimes I saw classes where mechanical work 
was done, but these were exceptions. 
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Quite different appeared to me the training in mechanical 
speech (articulation work) which we consider our principal task 
during the first year at school. These lessons often began in a 
very lukewarm (indifferent) manner and lacked entirely energy 
and freshness. Indeed, I could not understand how it was that 
the children of the middle and higher classes came to speak intel- 
ligibly. Whilst the pupils were always animated and interested 
in the other lessons, they were sitting listlessly in their seats 
during the articulation lessons. Generally a lesson was conducted 
as follows: The teacher asked one child to come to her and said, 
“Helen, come to me!” Helen rose, placed herself before the 
teacher, but turning her back to her companions. The teacher 
pronounced a sound several times and had it repeated by the 
pupil. The child was not really made to exert herself. Usually 
the little ones were immediately compensated for their work by 
some sweets. I had the impression that the teachers were easily 
satisfied and did not work on articulation in such an earnest 
manner as we German teachers think it our duty to do. Sweets 
were readily used as compensation for good work, more so, 
perhaps, than is good for children, even in a family. 

In reference to the faulty imitation of the sounds (bad artic- 
ulation) I must remark that as much as it is easy to introduce 
pupils to English grammar on account of its being so simple 
and exact, as difficult it proves to teach them articulation. That 
no vowel has a full, clear sound is certainly the cause of a certain 
indistinctness in the speech, and as the pronunciation is very 
different in the different parts of America, there are still more dif- 
ficulties to overcome for the American children. I heard the 
word “journal” so differently pronounced in four different class- 
es of one school, that I did not know for some time that it was the 
same word I heard. The principal told me that the four teachers 
came from four different parts of the country (America), “Speak- 
ing in a chorus,” as we have our pupils do immediately after they 
have acquired the first sounds, in order to heighten their atten- 
tion and keep them occupied, was nowhere practiced. I could 
not comprehend why, for I found that in the middle and high 
grades much attention was paid to the speaking in chorus during 
the articulation lessons, and these exercises were really model 
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ones. Perhaps this may be ascribed to the fact that at the time 
of my visit the pupils had scarcely been definitely arranged in 
their classes, and in several classes the pupils had not been admit- 
ted at the same time, thus it was impossible to have these exer- 
cises together. 

When talking about the American articulation work, an ex- 
perienced principal who had visited our best schools said to me: 
“I found in Germany pupils who spoke more distinctly than ours, 
but most of them spoke decidedly in a more disagreeable manner. 
The voices are rough and unnatural. I suppose this to be the 
result of having strained them too much in the beginning.” 
I do not know, but was it really an accident that just the three 
German children I met in America had such rough voices that I 
noticed them at once? In spite of all this, however, I am of the 
opinion that teachers as well as pupils in America can still im- 
prove in articulation work. 

In geography, history, and natural science there was far more 
ground covered than we are able to do in our course of eight 
years. The wonderful quickness they had in lip-reading made it 
also possible for the children to understand without difficulty. I 
always enjoyed the lessons. The choice of the subjects and the 
way they were worked with the pupils showed that the teacher was 
a real master in her branch of learning and had well prepared her 
lesson. The good sides of the “Fachesystem’” were much felt in 
these lessons. I heard a history lesson once in the first grade of a 
first class and found it might have been given without alterationin 
the first class of a German ‘“‘Téchterschule” (high school for girls). 
In the second grade of a first class a skeleton was successfully 
used to give the children clear ideas of the construction of the 
human body; in one of the middle classes “Heimatkunde” (knowl- 
edge of nearest surroundings of the city) was treated in such an 
impressive way that I still have a perfect picture of the town and 
its surroundings in my mind. It is true these teachers did not 
stop to correct faulty pronunciation, but I could not be angry with 
them for that, for they strove to promote the knowledge of the 
pupils in that branch they were instructing. They told me, how- 
ever, that all faults in pronunciation were told the teacher in 
articulation and she corrected them in her lessons. How much 
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therefore good speaking may possibly suffer by the “Fach- 
system” I cannot say, but I am certain that my colleagues across 
the ocean will have carefully studied the “for” and “against” of 
the ‘“Fachsystem.” 

In arithmetic I found various results, but in most schools 
very good ones, if not excellent ones. The pupils worked easily 
and surely and were able to solve difficult problems very readily 
as I thought, for I must confess that I was not able to follow 
the best pupils and felt always very happy when the children 
did not notice my poor knowledge of arithmetic. I remarked that 
much material was gone through in those lessons and that the 
problems were all chosen from a practical point of view. The 
arithmetic books showed how much attention was paid to the 
practical questions of everyday life. (Only one teacher com- 
plained that she had to use the books for the public schools and 
that they were too difficult.) Everywhere I saw that the 
arithmetic courses of ten years or more are of great value for 
the pupils. 

At first I was astonished to find that Bible stories were not 
taught in daily lessons, but they were left to the Sunday schools. 
But having seen the results, I think that it is by no means a bad 
thing to leave the teaching of Bible stories entirely to the Sunday 
schools. To judge from the services, the children were well 
versed in the principal stories of the Old and the New Testament, 
and the hymns and psalms, etc., which the pupils were speaking, 
proved that they were well instructed. 

Calligraphy was not practised in most schools. I was told 
that they wanted only to make the children write quickly and 
were quite content to get the tasks written distinctly. Many 
pupils had a very characteristic handwriting. Often I found that 
the straight (steil) writing was too much to the left, and for that 
reason not very easily read. In one institute I saw copy buoks for 
calligraphy in which the model sentences were movable so as 
always to cover the child’s writing and let him see only the model. 
The principal told me that this arrangement could be recom- 
mended and teachers here to whom I showed the copy book, 
kindly sent to me, found it very practical. 

First I considered the habit of writing the tasks on loose 
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leaves very practical and worth imitating, but after having tried 
it myself, I find that tasks if they are soon to be destroyed (torn 
up) are never as carefully written as those which are written down 
in a copy book. 

As to drawing, I saw in America something quite new to me. 
In most schools, it is true, drawing lessons were given in the 
same manner as in Germany since the new way has been intro- 
duced. In some institutes, however, it was not treated as a 
separate branch but rather as a support for all the lessons, 
Immediately on entering the school or the “kindergarten” the 


‘children are furnished with pencils and taught to communicate 


allthey wish to say by drawing instead of using signs. Of 
course, every teacher is so prepared as to be able to draw every 
object and all that happened distinctly and quickly for the little 
ones. I must confess, if I had not seen myself the children at 
work I should hardly have believed it possible for children to have 
drawn all I saw. In the “kindergarten” one child drew Laura 
leading a dog by a string; ancther how it rang the bell in the car; 
a third how it had gathered apples in the garden; in short all 
that had happened was drawn from memory on paper by the little 
ones before my eyes. The teacher wrote the expression under 
the drawing in order to connect picture and word. She made the 
children repeat the sentences in which she succeeded with some 
pupils who could hear a little. Principally the teacher wanted 
to connect the drawn picture with the spoken and written name 
in order to promote lip-reading and mental reading. Writing is 
taught later on (generally when the pupils are eight years old.) 
Till then drawing and the spoken word are the only means of 
communication. How much the children love to work with 
their pencils, also after their lessons, is hardly to be believed. 
Those who have seen it cannot shut their eyes against the 
numerous advantages of this method and must agree that a 
wonderfully large quantity of knowledge is thus imparted quite 
easily. 

The next grade worked as follows: The children drew some- 
thing they had seen all together, for instance a sledge drive. 
They spoke about the picture, and model sentences were formed 
with the help of the teacher who practised them with the pupils till 
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they knew them well. The teacher then wrote them down with 
the type-writer and pasted them under each picture. Next day 
these sentences were used for a reading lesson. 

I found this way of instructing the children highly interest- 
ing, and I am of opinion that by using drawing as a support for 
all lessons the pupils acquire quickly clear ideas about things 
and events. Indeed, if I could draw as I have seen it done in 
America, I should not hesitate for a moment but follow the 
example of those American colleagues. But I must say they 
seemed to have better talents for making these explanatory 
drawings than we Germans. One teacher asked her seven pupils 
who had been at school for five years to draw a harvest picture. 
She only superintended the choice of the colors but gave no 
other help whatsoever. The result was striking. In the main 
the pictures showed the same things and yet they were very 
different from each other. Each child had put the thing that he 
thought most important in the foreground; the less important 
things were seen in subordinate places. 

Also in history, geography, and natural science lessons 
(“Realienunterricht” in German), drawing was much used. Some 
very good pictures, drawn by pupils, are lying before me. One 
shows how timber is obtained, another the different organs of 
breathing, a third, the processes of combustion, a fourth, a 
primeval forest, and a fifth a wigwam. 

Drawing was also used for illustrating books. A very nice 
One containing in short the story of Longfellow’s Evangeline 
with very good illustrations made by pupils was kindly sent to me. 
The whole book proves that drawing makes everything much 
more interesting to the pupils. 

Excellent arrangements were made for gymnastic exercises 
and all things which serve to strengthen the body. Sometimes 
I really envied my colleagues. However, I took comfort that 
also in everyday life the rich can take better care of their health 
than the poor. Our institutes have not the means to provide 
swimming places and bowling greens (kegelbahnen) for their 
pupils. 

The instruction in industrial work seemed to be everywhere 
worthy of imitation. The Americans seem to know the value of 
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these lessons better than we Germans; they do not give them 4 
subordinate place, but rather think them fit to make the hand 
skilful and diligent, to promote practical tastes, to form the mind 
and to influence the character in a most favorable manner. I 
wondered at all the things the diligent hands worked, and at the 
ideas which were won just in these lessons. In one school, boys 
of twelve years of age—if I am not mistaken—had constructed 
a motor-car and a crane for shipping sand. In another institute, 
sculpture in wood could be called masterful, and in all institutes 
it was easily to be seen how much the pupils liked their work. 

The girls were also well trained for their practical work. 
Everywhere I saw that much attention was paid by the teachers 
to make the girls do everything well, but at the same time quickly. 
In one institute the girls had even to take housekeeping in turns 
in order to teach them how to dispose of things pertaining to it. 

The Americans treat the children quite differently from our 
German way. Whilst the German teachers command and the 
pupils obey immediately, the American teachers spoke with their 
pupils as if they were their equals. In the best classes I found this 
to be very good, indeed, but with less capable teachers the reverse 
of this loose school discipline made itself disagreeably felt. The 
attitude of the pupils, which was sometimes far from esthetic, 
did not make a good impression and the attention of the 
children left sometimes much to be wished for. I often had a 
kind of feeling as if the children only worked with half their 
might. At different times I thought my colleagues had too much 
regard for reluctant and headstrong pupils, also in such cases 
where they were harmed if their selfwill was not broken. 

Now for a conclusion I should like to name those points 
which as it appeared to me were especially favorable in America 
for the education of the deaf. 

I. The children have a preparatory course in the “kinder- 
garten” which is conducted by trained teachers for the deaf. 

2. The course of instruction lasts from ten to twelve years, 
and pupils for whom it is thought necessary are even kept longer. 

3. Every child is put just in that place for which it is suited 
according to its capabilities. (The institute in which the separa- 
tion was systematically observed can be called a model school.) 
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4. Much attention is paid from the beginning to the culti- 
vation of mind (mental development). 

5. Special lessons for lip-reading. 

6. Manual work has its right place as is fit. 

7. Drawing is used as a support for the lessons. 

8. The teachers receive a special training, and experienced 
principals introduce them into their work. 

g. The teachers have high ideals and sacrifice much to live 
entirely for their pupils. 

We might criticise perhaps: 

1. The too great preference given to mental development 
compared with articulation work. 

2. Too great leniency is practiced with the pupils which 
results in nonchalance (bad attitude, inattention.) 

3. The absence of all bodily punishment also in such cases 
where neither persuasion nor moralizing is of any avail. 

4. The want of care for the teachers who receive no pension 
from the state, when they are old and no more able to work. 

Wilhelm von Tolenz says in his book: “Das Land der 
Tukunft”: “There are not two nations on earth who are as dif- 
ferent from each other as the American and the German. But 
on the other hand there are not two nations who can learn so 
much from each other as just these two.” This may be also true 
of the education of the deaf. 

Now my dear Mr. Booth, my report is at an end. I beg of 
you to give my hearty greetings to all who have been so kind and 
helpful to me. Of course I should like to be able to revisit all 
the places and to see again all the dear people, but I think it is 
also fair for my American colleagues to pay back my call and 
look me up in Germany. I only hope they won’t troop in all to- 
gether, for our small school rooms, which cannot be compared 
with your large ones, could not hold them all. But you know, 
dear Mr. Booth, you promised to come, so I take you at your 
word and I count upon your visit. 

I have refrained from giving any opinion whatever about the 
higher education of the deaf. This is not because I do not fully 
appreciate the endeaver to make gifted (talented) deaf fit for 
high offices and employments, and the work done in the Gallaudet 
college, but because our endeavor in Germany is only to enable 
them to be useful members of their hearing families. We have 
no money to give our pupils a higher education, and what is 
more, it would be very difficult to find employment for highly 
educated deaf in Germany. 
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THE CONGRESSES OF THE DEAF HELD AT 

LIEGE, BELGIUM, AUGUST, 1905. 
G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
During the last month of August two Congresses of the Deaf 
were held at Liege, where the International Exhibition had called 
together people from every part of the world. The first Congress 
was denominated a Free Congress in order to distinguish it and 
separate it from the Official Congress held under the patronage 
of the Government. 

Representatives from Belgium, France, England, Germany, 
Finland, Norway, Spain, and Italy took part in the Free Con- 
gress. M. Yest was elected the President, and M. Londrain, 
Berchem, Ste. Agathe, Bruxelles; Ferreri, Rome, Italy; Sleight, 
Northampton; Laufer, Paris; Bothy, Bruxelles, were called to 
complete the Presidential Committee. 

M. Gaillard, Paris, was the only reporter of a long series of 
resolutions which had already been approved by a special Com- 
mittee. The majority of these resolutions were passed without 
any change in them; but some of them formed the subject of 
long and spirited discussions. 

The most important questions were resolved as follows: 

1. The Congress, considering that the instruction of the 
Deaf cannot have the character of a charity, it must be sustained, 
protected, and encouraged by laws and regulations concerning 
the public instruction, 

Resolved, That the schools for the Deaf should be put under 
the inspection of the School Authorities. 

In order to understand the importance of the above resolu- 
tion, one must consider that the Institutions for the Deaf are 
still under the Authorities of the Public Assistance in the majority 
of European countries. Besides, that the instruction of the Deaf 
is still free and optional in Italy, France, and Belgium. Hence 
the second resolution: 
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II. Wuereas, The Deaf have the same rights as normal 
children to receive an elementary instruction, 


Resolved, That special laws should be promulgated in every 
civilized country in order to provide an education for all the Deaf 
by means of schools, sustained and assured by obligatory and 
proportional contributions of the State, Provinces, and Commu- 
nities. 

Another discussion was held in regard to Training schools 
for the teachers of the Deaf. Two tendencies had been mani- 
fested: (a) the introduction of Primary teachers in the schools 
for the Deaf without a special training; (b) the necessity of special 
training of teachers of Articulation. The advocates of a special 
training in articulation instruction also ask that lessons in 
Orthophony and Elocution should be enrolled in the program of 
the Common Normal Schools. 

The following resolution was passed: 

III. Wuereas, A special training for the teachers of the 
Deaf in indispensible; 


Resolved, That special Normal schools should be connected 
with the Institutions for the Deaf which are in a suitable condition 
for this purpose. 


M. Ferreri spoke on the utility of Kindergartens, quoting 
on this subject his own observations made recently in the United 
States. He proposed that Kindergartens should be founded in- 
dependently of the Institutions for the Deaf, because he believes 
that special teachers (preferably women teachers) are needed for 
the first education of deaf children not yet of school-age. But 
the Congress on account of greater practicability did not approve 
of the suggestion of M. Ferreri and— 

IV. Resolved, That classes of Kindergartens should be con- 
nected with the existing Institutions for the Deaf. 

The Congress, also considering the good and excellent 
results given in Northern countries from the selection of deaf 
pupils according to their mental condition, recommended the 
establishment of special schools for defective deaf-mutes. 

The question of a higher education for the Deaf was renewed 
and therefore: 

V. The Congress, considering that the Deaf of good intelli- 
gence and also because of their poor financial condition, should 
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not be sacrificed to their companions who have the means with 
which to elevate and complete their education, 


Resolved, That special schools should be established in con- 
nection with the Normal schools for the training of teachers. 


A serious question in regard to “the methods of instruction” 
was discussed. As this meeting at Liege was the first time in 
Europe that the Deaf and their instructors had met together, 
this question assumed an extraordinary importance. 

It was, of course, very difficult to reach an accord on this 
debated subject, but after a long and calm discussion directed by 
Mm. Laudrain, Bothy, and Ferreri, the French Deaf under their 
leader M. Gaillard, approved of the following resolution: 

VI. Wuereas, Experience confirming the value of speech 
spoken and read from the lips, the Congress does not believe 
there should be, nor is it in accordance with the progress of scien- 
tific pedagogy to make, any change in the resolutions of preced- 
ing International Congresses; it therefore expresses the wish that 
speech should be taught to every deaf person when they enter 
the school, and this teaching be continued for all those who can 
profit it; for those however who cannot learn to speak, writing is 
preferred; signs must be tolerated during the recreation of the 
pupils. 

VII. The Congress, recognizing the fact that the use of 
signs is necessary for a lecturer in order to be understood by a 
large audience of the Deaf; and considering that one must not 
take into account the exceptions of the Deaf of extraordinary 
ability in lip-reading, without in any way modifying the preceding 
resolution upon the methods of instruction, 

Resolved, That a lecturer to the Deaf must prefer the use of 
signs to every other means of communication. 

Special resolutions were passed concerning the social rela- 
tions of the Deaf, but they are omitted here not having any great 
importance for American readers. 


* KK KK OK OK OK OK XK 
The Official Congress held at Liege in the University of the 


State, was divided into two sections: Deaf and Hearing people. 
The President of the first section was the deaf M. Dresse, and the 
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President of the other section, Father Stockmans, Superior of 
the Congregation of Charity in Gand. 

The combined programme for both sections was as follows: 

I. The Deaf before their admission to school. Kindergar- 
ten exercises and occupations of the children. Pictures in the 
instruction of the Deaf. Books for the school. 

II. Organization of Industrial teaching in the schools for 
the Deaf. Choice of a profession. The importance of an agree- 
ment between the Principals of the schools and the patrons of the 
shops of the city in order to increase the too limited number of 
professions actually taught to the Deaf. 

Ill. Assistance of the Deaf: Associations for mutual aid 
and their organization, Agricultural asylums and Homes of re- 
treat for the aged Deaf unable to work. 

The above program was carried out with calm and cordial 
discussion in the four sessions held and the following resolutions 
were passed : 

I. Wuereas, Nothing can advantageously be substituted 
for the education given by the mother in the first years, resolved, 

1. That it is necessary to leave the child at home as long as 
possible, or at least until the fifth or sixth year of his age; 

2. ‘That in the case of parents who cannot take care of their 
children, these can be sent to the ordinary Kindergarten; 

3. That for those children who can neither be educated at 
home nor in the common Kindergarten, the establishment of 
special Kindergartens in connection with the existing schools for 
the Deaf is necessary. 

Il. Wuereas, Pictures are very useful in the instruction of 
the Deaf, the Congress believes that a large use of them can be 
made in the schools. 

III. It is not necessary to put books into the hands of the 
pupils during the first year of instruction; but when their intelli- 
gence is sufficiently developed they must be provided, 1, with 
illustrated Albums; 2, with school-books written expressly for 
them by teachers; 3, with text books selected for them from those 
adopted in the common primary schools for hearing children. 

IV. That the Industrial training should be organized in 
such a manner that the deaf pupils can be initiated into a profes- 
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sion during their instruction in school, and therefore special 
departments for Manual instruction should be established in the 
existing Institutions. Thus it will be easier for the Principals of 
the schools to take into consideration, in the choice of a profes- 
sion, (1) the desires of the parents; (2) the intellectual and physical 
abilities of the pupil; (3) the social condition of his family; and 
(4) the industrial conditions of the country where the Deaf will 
be obliged to live. 

V. That the friends and patrons should try to induce the 
Deaf to give their names to the Association for mutual aid; that 
a well organized patronate should be connected with each school; 
that Asylums and Homes of retreat for the Deaf unable to work 
should be encouraged. 

Similar resolutions in substance, if not in form, were adopted 
by the section of the Deaf. The organization of both sections of 
the Congress having been the same, the votes also, of course, 
had been prepared in advance and the Convention assumed a 
character of academic session, without life and utility for the 
urgent needs of the majority of the European Deaf. 














WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION MEETING. 


ANNA E. SCHAFFER, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


The Special Education Section of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convened in the gymnasium of the State Normal School 
in Milwaukee on the afternoon of Dec. 28, 1905. Mr. C. R. 
Showalter, former superintendent of the School for the Blind at 
Janesville, presided. Two o’clock, the hour for opening, showed 
a fairly large audience, among them leading specialists in this 
line of education. Several fine musical selections were rendered 
by two of the Janesville students. These boys were totally blind. 
Their playing was of a high order of excellence. The first 
selection was on the violin, accompanied by piano. A piano duet 
followed. The audience sat enraptured; such a display of musical 
talent on the part of these afflicted boys surprised every one, and 
it spoke volumes for the infinite patience and determination 
necessary in order to become so skillful. 

The first subject presented was, “What the Public Schools 
for the Deaf in Wisconsin stand for, and What They are Doing,” 
by F. M. Jack, City Superintendent of Schools at Sparta, Wis. 
This practical and interesting paper follows: 


WHAT THE PUBLIC DEAF SCHOOLS IN WISCONSIN 
STAND FOR, AND WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 


In the first annual report of the Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, 
made to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin, 
June 30, 1902, is found a very complete, yet concise, history of Deaf 
Schools, especially of the Wisconsin System of Public Schools for the 
Deaf. The eleventh Biennial Report of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Wisconsin, July 30, 1904, contains the account of the 
growth and development of these schools and is the latest printed infor- 
mation available to date. 

I believe that one may secure copies of these reports by applying at 
the office of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. They are interesting, 
instructive, and inspirational. I would suggest that all persons who are 
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in any way connected with deaf schools provide themselves with copies of 
these reports. I assume that my hearers are familiar with these reports, 
therefore this paper will in no wise deal with the beginnings and early 
developments of the Deaf Schools. 

The Deaf Schools today stand for exactly the same underyling, 
fundamental principles that actuated their founders in first establishing 
them. They stand for the same broad principles of education that our 
Public School System stands for. They stand as they should under the 
direct control, management, and supervision of the office of Public In- 
sttuction in just the same manner and for the same reasons, as other 
public educational institutions of which the State Superintendent is the 
head. Incidentally, let me quote: “The powers and duties of the State 
Superintendent are constitutional provisions and cannot be lightly set 
aside.” 

These schools stand as the sacred rights of the people of the State of 
Wisconsin. Who could conscientiously say that they are not equally as 
sacred to them as are all other departments of the public schools? 

In a general way it may be stated that Public Schools are established 
and maintained for the purpose of developing child-powers; put it speci- 
fically—to unfold the child to himself; to make him what his Creator 
intended he should become; to equip him with such power and skill that 
it will be possible for him to apply his knowledge to the practical problems 
of life; to develop his character that will make him an honest, intelligent, 
industrious, God-fearing, and useful citizen; to unfold a being, capable of 
self-government, self-control, self-help; a living, thinking, charactered 
member of society. 

In a paper read before the Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
at Sparta last October, giving the history of the Wisconsin System of 
Public Day Schools for the Deaf, Prof. R. C. Spencer demonstrated very 


clearly, that the Day Schools for the Deaf are an integral and harmonious 
part of the Public School System, and in keeping with the spirit and 
purpose of public schools in the development of human capabilities and 
character. 

The experiences of 25 years in the organization and management of 
the Public Day Schools for the Deaf seem to emphasize the feasibility and 
wisdom of the plan of decentralization; of making them a part of the 
Public School System. Their increasing popularity today would seem to 
add greater emphasis. ‘These schools are without doubt an important 
element of the public school system, and give a broader view and wider 
horizon to its construction, power, influence, and accomplishments. 

There are certain advantages and values attached to the Day Schools 
which, in my opinion, are not found in and cannot be met by a centralized 
institution. I invite your attention first to a few advantages. 

1. The majority of children are at home. Statistics show that ap- 
proximately 85 per cent. of the pupils in these schools today whose 
avcrage age is ten and one half yéars, live at home, in the midst of that 
freedom, that guidance, and that parental influence so significant fo the 
life and character of children of that age. There is no other influence, be 
it ever so great, that can approach a mother’s love and a father’s wisdom 
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during these tender years of a child’s life. A child has implicit faith in his 
home. Suppose the child is not in his own home (should he board), and 
statistics show that approximately 15 per cent. are boarding in good 
homes, yet, in his case, the family is the unit. He enjoys the benefits 
and privileges of the family life, which is the naural life. We all know that 
in an institution where a large number are gathered there must be, of 
necessity, rules and regulations which restrict the freedom and cramp the 
activities of the children, and narrow the horizon of life’s relations, duties, 
associations, and possibilities. 

2. The Day School children mingle continually with hearing and 
speaking children in the home, on the way to and from school, on the 
playground, in school exercises, socially, in other places—churches, 
Sunday School, and so on. It was a source of much pleasure and satis- 
faction to the pupils, teachers, and friends who assembled last Friday 
afternoon to participate in the Christmas program as given by the 
6th, 7th, and 8th grade children of the Sparta Public Schools, to have 
their school room graced by the presence of three of the pupils from the 
Deaf School. Let me say that those children came on the same general 
invitation that was extended to the public. They were at home and as 
happy in that Public School building as any other person present. Have 
not such associations a deep and lasting influence on the lives of these 
children? They received a cordial welcome and the glad hand of school- 
boy and school-girl companionship from those Public School children. 
Will they ever forget it? Does not this illustrate and tell us in no com- 
mon way what the Day Schools stand for and what they are doing for 
their children? 

3. The fact that the child is a member of the great public school 
system is always with him; he feels it. By this environment he is con- 
tinually trained to be a harmonious and useful member of society; the 
atmosphere of the speaking and hearing world in which he lives, cultivates 
his physical, intellectual, and moral side. 

4. The Day School is not only a distinct advantage to the child, 
but to the community; it interests the various organizations and social 
forces of the community in its important work: it is especially instru- 
mental in fostering the spirit of co-operation of the homes and schools. 

The following values attach to the Day Schools: 

1. The interests and sympathies of the child are stimulated in a 
home as they could not be elsewhere. The interests in the home are 
common. Should the family be poor and struggling—the very effort 
made daily to ‘“‘get on”; the sacrifices and the talking over of “family 
affairs,’ have an inestimable value in the “training for life,” on the part 
of the child. These are lessons in domestic and social economy which 
he could never learn in an institution, or, for that matter, anywhere else. 
In an institution everything is more or less prepared and handed out to 
the child, as though by magic: later when he must earn his own way in the 
world it will be difficult for him to understand that all these cumforts 
of life do not come of:themselves. The training which any child gets in 
the home, where he must early learn to bear his part of the burden, and 
the benefit of knowing that there is a struggle and that all members of 
the family must band together to engage in it, as compared with a life 
in an Institut‘on where these elements are lost sight of, is, I believe, 
constantly overlooked. 

2. The constant companionship and intercourse with the hearing 
fit the child for life among the hearing—with whom he must dwell when 
in later years he earns his living. Can such a value be estimated? 

3. He grows to be like the hearing boys and girls around him. This 
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appeals to him, and increases his pride and self respect, and thus adds 
to his usefulness and consequently to his happiness. The main object in 
life is to make our fellow creatures happy. In so doing we are fulfilling 
a great ethical principle. ; ; 

4. A public deaf school appeals to the community—because its work 
is not only educational but philanthropic. As one of our noted educators 
has said, it displaces the old-time selfish dictum of “A survival of the 
fittest,” and makes the afflicted child “fit to survive.” In this it is the 
gospel brought to earth; it is a Christ-like work. It is because of this 
element in it that every community where a day school is established will 
not willingly part with that school. It is a continual object lesson to 
other teachers and pupils. It helps the deaf by enabling them to be like 
those around them—it helps the hearing by broadening their sympathies 
and their charity for others. It means the altruistic spirit prevalent in the 
community. 

To measure what the day schools stand for, and what they are doing, 
one needs but to give the community sentiment regarding these schools. 
An opportunity was afforded last winter to get expressions from the 
various communities where these schools are. 

It will be rernembered that during the winter session of the Legis- 
lature a bill was framed which appeared to be an attempt to interfere 
with and alter the management and good work done by the Day Schools 
for the Deaf. It caused an agitation in every Day School community 
and met with an emphatic “No,” from patrons, newspapers, boards of 
education, and all educators and citizens who knew what the schools 
stood for and what they were doing. 

A prominent member of the School Board in one of our largest 
cities is quoted as saying, and that recently, “I had rather lose any part 
of our Public School System than the Deaf School. Should any legisla- 
tion be enacted that would remove the public deaf schools, I should be 
the first one to introduce a resolution that my city maintain a school 
for the Deaf at her own expense.” 

During the past year the Deaf Schools throughout the state have 
been invited to appear before the Women’s Clubs, the Relief Corps, at 
church socials, etc. Their popularity grows continually. New schools 
are being established. 

As a rule the deaf school is the special pet and pride of school 
boards. Just as in the family the afflicted child is shown special fostering 
care by the parents—so does the deaf school receive careful attention and 
interest from its board. Each school is well equipped not only with the 
essentials but some of them have beautiful pictures, libraries, statuary, 
and pianos. School Boards and Superintendents invariably point to 
their deaf school with pride and lead their visitors to it. 

Knowing that the State Inspector of the Deaf Schools had spent time 
in looking into and studying the Nature and Character of the Home Life 
and Work of the children, I asked her views on the question and quote 
to you her answer: “‘As a rule, deaf children, in their own homes, enter 
into its domestic management and life as active members. I have visited 
nearly all of the homes outside of school hours—so that I might observe 
the home life of the child. I have found the older girls at various occupa- 
tions: sweeping, dusting, ironing, scrubbing, cooking, making beds, 
mending, sewing, doing fancy work, etc. The boys get in the wood and 
coal, run errands, split and saw wood, repair fences, build dog houses, 
carry in water, and frequently help wash dishes, iron, etc. The homes 
of the majority of the deaf children in our schools are those of the ordin- 
ary type, where each member assists in the family work. As a rule the 
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children attend-church and Sunday School and their school work extends 
to the home, so that the bond between home and school is strengthened, 
The interest manifested by the other members of the family in the school 
work of the deaf child adds much to his happiness.” Coming as these 
statements do from one in authority, and an eye witness, they are freighted 
with significant meaning. 

In this connection the question naturally arises, “What is the Char- 
acter of the Home Life for Boarding Children?” About 15 per cent, 
of those attending the public deaf school have to board. A home is 
chosen for these children with extreme care. Usually the teacher assumes 
the responsibility of finding the home, sometimes members of the 
Women’s Club do this, or, of the School Board, or the City Superin- 
tendent. It is always chosen by one who is a proper judge of what such 
a home should be. After the child is placed in the home where he must 
board, the teacher never relaxes her vigilance. She is in constant touch 
with his home life. More strict supervision is given to these children 
than to those who are in their own homes. 

The children who board are never found on the streets unless some 
business takes them there. They always attend church and Sunday 
School. Their daily regime as to food, bathing, etc., is usually prescribed 
by the teacher or the parents of the child, and, in every way the “foster 
parent” and teacher co-operate in the home training of the child. There 
is no instance now on record where these children who board have not 
had proper care and love. Mothers who open their hearts and homes to 
these afflicted children are not actuated by mercenary motives, but by 
purely Christian ones. The home selected is one which, while it will seek 
to elevate the child, yet is not so far above the plane of the child’s own 
home as to make him dissatisfied when he returns. 

The statements of parents relative to the local schools should be 
given consideration at this time. These opinions are of no small value 
in furnishing data to estimate the merits of the Day School. to show what 
it stands for and what it is doing, and what it means to the parent. 

When the Legislative Conference was on last winter relative to these 
schools, letters were received by superintendents, teachers, members of 
School Boards, and the State Inspector, from various parents containing 
statements like the following: 

“T should be heart-broken if this school is closed. I cannot send my 
child away from home.” (Eau Claire.) 

“My daughter was in the institution for two years—and I have been 
so happy to have her in this school so that she could be at home.” (La 
Crosse.) 

“Please don’t let them take away the deaf school in Green Bay. We 
moved to this city so that our son could attend and be at home. We 
cannot send him away, and he is learning so fast here.” 

A mother arose in the meeting at Sparta. She had made a great 
effort to attend—for she lived outside—and with tears in her eyes said 
that she wanted to tell what the Sparta school had done for her boy. 

Other mothers added their testimony in a heartfelt way. 

Probably as good an example of a parent’s interested activity in the 
Day School question is in the person of Chas. Millard, of Sparta, Wis. 
It would be a long story to relate his experiences in securing school 
privileges for his child and at the same time keep her at home. I will 
therefore mention only a few facts. So desirous was Mr. Millard that 
his child should be at home that when the Day School was organized at 
Black River Falls in 1897, he gave up a lucrative position in Sparta and 
moved his family to Black River Falls. He was engaged in the livery 
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business there for two years. It was not a prosperous business. An 
opportunity opened to return to Sparta, but, before accepting it, Mr. 
Millard determined if possible to establish a Day School at Sparta. After 
several months—March to August—of untiring effort, unabated zeal, miles 
of travel, and expenditure of money, six children were secured and a 
school established in 1899 at Sparta, with Miss Rudolph as teacher; since 
which time it has been a prosperous school. At its inception Mr. Millard 
opened his home, kept the children gratis, until by its effective work the 
school proved its right to a place in the hearts of parents of children of 
defective speech and hearing, and to the hearty support of all citizens. 
There is no happier home in Sparta than Mr. Millard’s, and largely be- 
cause his children are being educated in the Public Schools and in the 
Day School at home. This is one illustration of the fact that parents are 
very reluctant to surrender their deaf and speechless children to the care 
of strangers in a strange place, and are more reluctant to part with the 
girls than with the boys. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of these parents and ask the ques- 
tion: How about sending our little ones from home? Will not the fore- 
going statements then mean more to us? 

This question has been partly answered in the preceding pages under 
“Home Life of Children,” but I desire to add that many parents not only 
need the help of the children in the housework but sometimes the older 
boys and girls add very materially to the family exchequer by earning 
money outside of school hours. I doubt not but that specific illustrations 
could be furnished from every day school in the State. I have in mind at 
this writing the names of Martin Johnson, Theodore Lee, Ralph Doane, 
pupils in the Sparta Day School, who to my personal knowledge earn from 
$1.50 to $2.50 every Saturday working in gardens, on farms, shining shoes, 
carrying in wood, mowing lawns, cleaning walks, helping in stores, odd 
jobs, and so on. I suppose that similar cases may be found in every Day 
School in the State. 

Some of the girls earn money by doing fancy work (one girl in Sparta 
earned her Christmas money in that way). Some help at a neighbor’s or 
some family in the city on Saturdays, and earn money in this way. This 
I take it is practical manual training and domestic science. 

Statistics show that at the present time approximately 225 children 
attending Day Schools in Wisconsin are living at home; that during the 
past two years about 28 families changed their residence for the purpose 
of school privileges and that the children might be at their homes. 

The establishment of these schools at centers near to the homes of 
the children, coupled with the arguments of parents whose children have 
had instruction in them, have been the main factors in increasing the 
enrollment in the Day Schools. The following table is of interest and 
value: 

Number of 
pupils enrolled. 
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I am informed by the Inspector of the Day Schools that if teachers 
can be secured, two new schools will be opened next month—January, 
1906. It seems to me that this growth—208-271—during the past three 
years tells most emphatically what the schools “Stand for and are Doing.” 
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In the early part of this paper attention was called to a few advan- 
tages and values of the Day Schools. I believe those cited are preemi- 
nently favorable to them. Other reasons may be offered to show that the 
Day Schools meet and solve problems in a more desirable way and to 
better purposes than an institution can. I give a few: 

1. Children trained in the Day Schools alongside their hearing and 
talking brothers and sisters will not be unhappy, when, upon leaving 
school, they are thrown, of necessity, among hearing and speaking people, 
where they can earn their living. On the other hand, for obvious reasons, 
the children trained in an institution will be more or less discontented 
and unhappy when placed in like relations. It is said that sign taught 
deaf who cannot read lips are unhappy unless with the deaf. The institu- 
tion is “home” to them, no other place is. Hence these people are not 
so well trained and equipped for useful citizenship as are the day school 
people. The Day School is an integral part of the public school system 
and draws its vitality from the same sources as all other public schools. 
This makes for good citizenship. 

2. The institution affords excellent facilities and advantages for 
manual and industrial training, yet, the Day Schools contend with sound 
reason that the deaf in these schools get the more practical manual and 
industrial training; besides what is given systematically and regularly in 
the school, it has been shown to what extent the Day School children 
have the practical house work and all lines of work pertaining to home 
and field, while living at home. This experience trains in self-reliance 
and cultivates every faculty of the mind. No one ever thinks of question- 
ing the relative value of the experience of the country child and the city 
child, neither should, in my judgment, the question regarding the rela- 
tive merits of practical home work and the shop work of an institution 
call for, or receive, much serious consideration. 

3. The life of the home and the community touch the Day Schools 
as they cannot touch the institution, for obvious reasons, hence the insti- 
tution child is cut loose from all these forces and is apt to become é 
misfit and unhappy because of such isolation. 

4. The “Combined System” as used in the institution is a menace to 
good speech and lip-reading. The Day Schools employ only the oral 
method, hence the children in these schools are not continually handi- 
capped by the mixture of methods—the oral in the class room only, and 
signs on the playground and elsewhere. To become proficient in the oral 
method that alone must be used. If signs are allowed, pupils will neither 
become good lip-readers nor good speakers. 

5. The Day School stands as a representative of that pure democracy 
which is the corner stone of our public school system. The institution 
life is not a synonym for such democracy. There is growth in battling 
with live forces, there is stagnation in isolation. Who would not prefer 
to drive a span of standard bred horses to managing an automobile? 

The Day School improves and elevates this class of unfortunate 
children (the deaf, hard of hearing, and those having defective speech), 
and lightens the burdens of individuals, families, society, and the state. 

7. The Day Schools are an advancement along educational lines. 
The oral method is a sympathetic response to the life ties in the home. 

I might continue to enumerate and enlarge upon the excellent features 
of the Day Schools as :easons for their place among us, but this seems 
unnecessary. 

I have only to say in conclusion that they are what they are, and do 
—— they do, by virtue of the place they fill in the hearts of afflicted 
omes. 
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The discussion following the paper was opened by Supt. H. 
F. Leverenz of Sheboygan. Mr. Leverenz has had a deaf 
school under his supervision for a good many years, and thus 
could speak from the fullness of his own experience. His parti- 
cular thought was the value of the Day School as reflected in the 
lives of the pupils, outside of the school and after they have left 
the school and gone out into the world to earn a living. Owing 
to the lack of time for further discussion, the subject had to be 
closed when the interest was at its height. 

A paper by Miss Fitzgerald entitled, “Echoes from the 
Morganton Meeting,” was presented next. It was a matter of 
disappointment to those present that the paper was not read by 
its author. Miss Fitzgerald, however, in her pleasing, modest 
way, explained her reasons for not reading it herself, and re- 
quested that Supt. E. W. Walker of the State School for the Deaf 
read it for her. 

The paper was rather on the order of an “autobiography,” 
and the writer, as a result of her own experiences, made a plea 
for the “combined system,” emphasizing the value of the sign 
and manual method as the most satisfactory means of receiving 
and conveying information. 

This paper was followed by an able address by Dr. Wilmarth 
of the State Home for the Feeble Minded at Chippewa Falls. 
Dr. Wilmarth held the attention of all, while he told about the 
“Education of the Feeble Minded.” 

Supt. Wilmarth has given many years of his life to this work. 
He is not only an expert, but he is an enthusiastic one. He is 
doing a great work among this class of defectives, and is proving 
the almost limitless possibilities of education and training in their 
behalf. Dr. Mary D. Pogue of the Lake Geneva Sanitarium for 
nervous diseases in children, followed Dr. Wilmarth in the further 
development of this subject. Dr. Pogue spoke in a most inter- 
esting manner on the value of motor and sensory training; 
corrective and respiratory gymnastics; speech development, etc., 
for these children. Dr. Pogue’s efforts are directed toward the 
preparation for lives of usefulness of those children who need to 
be educated privately. 

Her address should have been heard by teachers of the 
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normal child, as well as those of the defective child. It carried a 
message to the minds and hearts of all who seek to elevate hu- 
manity, and who are ready to “labor and to wait,” who consider 
no case a hopeless one, and who believe that the old-time saying, 
“A survival of the fittest,” is narrow and selfish and would dis- 
place it by making “Fit to survive” their text. 

Pres. Salisbury of the Whitewater Normal School, discussed 
this subject further. He dwelt particularly upon the early history 
of the movement to establish the State Home at Chippewa Falls, 
Pres. Salisbury is looked upon as the “Father” of the movement. 
His untiring efforts aided very materially in bringing about the 
present excellent conditions for the care and training of this 
class of unfortunates in Wisconsin. 

The closing number on the program was a particularly 
strong paper by Supt. A. J. Hutton of the Boys’ Industrial School 
at Waukesha. Mr. Hutton is always whole-souled and earnest. 
His subject, “Educating the Incorrigibles,” had in it much food 
for thought. Mr. Hutton showed the danger on the part of 
parents and teachers in misunderstanding and misdirecting the 
boy, who, because of this, and from sheer discouragement, often 
“goes to the bad.” 

Mr. Hutton put in a strong plea for the “Bad Boy,” who has 
frequently many virtues which have become perverted and 
changed to vices because of wrong training and supervision on 
the part of those who have authority over him. Supt. Hutton’s 
paper should be read by all parents and educators. 

The following committee was appointed by Chairman Sho- 
walter to nominate a president of the Special Education Section 
for the ensuing year: Prof. O. G. Schuster, Mr. W. N. Gray, 
Miss A. E. Schaffer. After a short business recess, the committee 
presented the name of Supt. A. J. Hutton, who was unanimously 
elected president. Mr. Hutton will make an able president and 
the Special Education Section may expect a strong program for 
the 1906 meeting. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Showalter for the excellent pro- 
gram presented at this meeting, and for the musical treat afforded 
the audience on the part of the blind boys. 
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NECROLOGY FOR 1905 OF PERSONS CONNECTED WITH 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


Bell, Alexander Melville; the inventor of Visible Speech and the fore- 
most authority on phonetics; a teacher of elocution in the University 
of Edinburgh, and lecturer at the University of London, at the Lowell 
Institute of Boston, and at Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. He 
took deep interest in the welfare of the Deaf, and especially in the 
work of the Volta Bureau and of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Died August 7. For 
sketch of his life, see Vol. VII, page 421, of THE AssocraATIONn REVIEw. 

Barton Edwin; for thirty years in charge of the cabinet shop of the Flint, 
Mich., school. Died June to. 

Booth, Edmund; a graduate of the Hartford, Conn., school, and for 
several years an instructor there. For nearly fifty years owner and 
editor of The Anamosa (Iowa) Eureka, an influential weekly 
journal. Died March 20. For sketch of his life see Vol. VII, page 225, 
of THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 

Carter, John W.; for a quarter of a century Treasurer of the Board of 
Tiustees of the Beverly, Mass., school. Died January 4. 

Ceroni, J. B.; Rector of the Royal Institute for the Deaf at Milan; one 
of Italy’s most prominent educators. Died January 27. 

Chamberlayne, Hartwell Macon; a graduate of the Washington Heights, 
N. Y. school and a teacher in the Staunton, Va., school from 1890. 
Although deaf from birth, he served in the Civil War. Died March 29. 

Clarkson, George C.; former Mayor of Rochester, N. Y., charter member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Rochester school for the Deaf, for 
seven years Vice President, and for twenty years President of the 
Board. Died August 29. 

Cunningham, Georgiana M.; for thirty-four years Matron of the Donald- 
son Hospital, Edinburgh. Died April 12. 

Day, George E., D. D.; a former instructor in the Washington Heights, 
N. Y., school, and subsequently connected with a number of leading 
seminaries and universities; chairman of the American branch of the 
committee that revised the English translation of the Bible, and a 
contributor to a number of standard theological works. He always 
retained his interests in the Deaf. Died July 2. 

Eddy, Emily; a teacher in the Delavan, Wis., school for thirty-eight years. 
Died September 14. 


, Eddy, Rev. Levius A.; a teacher in the Delavan, Wis., school for fourteen 


years, Superintendent of the West Virginia school for one year, and 
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a teacher in the Danville, Ky., school for thirty-two years. Died 
September 28, 

French, Martha Forbes; instructor of sewing in the Horace Mann School, 
Boston. For sketch of her life see Vol. VII, page 343 of THE As- 
SOCIATION REVIEW. 

Greve, Hugo; a prominent German teacher of the Deaf. Died July 30. 


Harter, Martin; Director of the Institution for the Deaf at Meersburg, 
Baden, Germany. Died June 29. 

Jorgensen, Geo.; a prominent Danish teacher of the Deaf; for many years 
Director of the Institution at Fredericia. Pioneer of the speech 
method in Denmark. Died June 3. For life sketch see page 79. 

Kratz, Ferdinand; Director of the Institution for the Deaf at Lieznitz, 
Prussia. Died July 25. 

Larson, Mrs. Cora B. Gunn; a graduate of the Jacksonville, Ill., school, 
and a teacher there from 1885 to 1893, when she married Lars M. 
Larson and became the Matron of the New Mexico school. Died 
December 5. 

Lickefett, Miss; for many years a most efficient teacher at the institution 
for the Deaf at Braunschweig, Germany. Died August 8. 

Lockhead, Grace R.; a teacher of the Flint, Mich., school for five years 
and later in the Jacksonville, Ill., school. Died August 23. 

Lund, Julius; a prominent business man of Copenhagen, Denmark, a 
member of the Danish Association of the Deaf and one who devoted 
much of his means and spare time to the interests of the Deaf. Died 
November 26. j 

Matuszewski, Valentine; for many years Director of the Provincial Insti- 
tution for the Deaf at Posen, Prussia. Died June 25. 

Montag, Dr.; Chief of the Bureau of Deaf-Mute Instruction in the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Public Instruction. Through his efforts many im- 
provements were introduced into the Prussian system of educating 
the Deaf. Died September 28. 

Murphy, Ellen R.; for many years a valued teacher in the West Chester, 
N. Y., school. Died November 12. 

Rattenzatter, Joseph; for many years teacher in the institution for the 
Deaf at Pforzheim, Baden. Died February 15. 

Rodes, Boyle O.; for a long time Member, and for the last ten years 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the Danville, Ky., school. 
Died in February. 

Rogers, Thomas J.; a graduate of the Jacksonville, Ill., school and a 
teacher of penmanship and assistant in the art department of the 
school for twenty-one years. Died December 7. 

Ross, Chas. W.; Member of the Board of Visitors of the Frederick, Md., 
school since 1884; Treasurer of the Board from 1896. Died in Feb- 
ruary. 
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Scalabrini, Mr.; a benefactor of the Deaf and founder from his private 
means of the Piacenza, Italy, Institute for Indigent Deaf. 

Stites, Kathryn F.; at one time Matron, and from 1896 a teacher in the 
Columbus, O., school. Died February 16. 

Valentine, Ezra G.; for several years a teacher in the Delavan, Wis., and 
the Indianapolis schools. Died August 19. 

Voss, Heinrich; Director of the Institution for the Deaf at Stralsund, 
Prussia. Died October 11. 

Valade-Gabel, Theophile; son of the late J. J. Valade-Gabel, Director 
of the Institute for the Deaf at Bordeaux. For six years he assisted 
his father in his work, for which he showed a special aptitude, and 
throughout his life exhibited the warmest interest in the Deaf. 

Weidig, Andreas; a prominent Prussian teacher of the Deaf. Died 
February 4. 





CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 





WHAT THE BLIND CAN DO. 


An article under the above title, in the current, January 4th, number of 
the Youth’s Companion (Boston), by Helen Keller, gives a comprehen- 
sive view of the entire field of endeavor at present open to blind people, 
together with suggestions for enlarging the field in practical ways. We 
regret space does not permit giving more than the following, the closing 
paragraphs from the article, which is throughout in Miss Keller’s usual 
happy optomistic vein: 

In English cities from six to thirteen per cent. of the blind are in 
workshops; in America, only six hundred blind persons, about one per 
cent. of the entire number, are employed in industrial establishments. 

But a brighter day dawned for the blind in America when New York 
and Massachusetts awoke to the necessity of looking into the condition 
of the sightless. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, California, and 
Michigan are all active in the effort to make wage-earners of the blind. 
The nature of the work which has begun, and should be extended as 
rapidly as possible, is represented by the endeavors of the Massachusetts 
Association to Promote the Interests of the Adult Blind. 

This association has opened an experiment station in Cambridge, to 
find and test industries that seem practicable for the sightless. The blind 
are sought out in their homes, and when possible they are taught trades, 
their work is brought to the notice of the public, and the capacity of blind 
men and women to operate certain automatic machines in factories is 
demonstrated to employers. : 

Hitherto the chief industries of the blind have been the manufacture 
of brooms, mattresses, baskets, brushes, and mats. not all of which are 
profitable in this country. The effort should be to increase the number 
of possible lucrative occupations for the sightless. 3 

A young blind man was trained at the station in Cambridge in ten 
days to cut box corners in a paper,and tag factory to the satisfaction of 
his employer. Another young man has succeeded in taking, by means of 
a shorthand writing-machine, acceptable interviews for a newspaper. A 
young blind woman was taken from the poorhouse, where she had been 
for three years, and placed in a hairpin factory, where she has found 
work that she is capable of doing. é 

The experiment station is now at work on a patented mop invented 
by a blind man. This “Wonder Mop” can be made entirely without sight, 
and the plan is to have blind agents from Maine to California sell it. [ff 
the mop proves as successful as it now promises to be, it will go a long 
way toward solving the industrial problem of the blind in this country. 
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What the blind workman needs is an industry that will enable him to 
produce something that people will buy, not out of pity for him, but 
because it is useful or beautiful. The blind will not lack for customers if 
their articles are of the best material, design, and workmanship. 

The workers at the experiment station have received more orders for 
their rugs, sofa pillows, and table-covers than their limited means and 
inadequate space enable them to fill promptly. Workers for the blind 
have found both manufactures and employers glad to cooperate with them 
when they understand that it is opportunity and not charity that is asked. 

There is no law on the statute books compelling people to move up 
closer on the bench of life to make room for a blind brother; but there 
is a divine law written on the hearts of men constraining them to make 
a place for him, not only because he is unfortunate, but also because it 
is his right as a human being to share God’s greatest gift, the privilege of 
man to go forth unto his work. 





THE FIRST WORK PUBLISHED IN GERMANY 
RELATIVE TO LIP-READING. 


As far back as 1841, Dr. E. Schmalz of Dresden, Saxony, published a 
small volume—now exceedingly rare—entitled, “Lip-reading as a Substi- 
tute for Hearing and as a Means to Compensate, as far as Possible, the 
Deaf for the Loss of the Sense of Hearing.” Some extracts from this 
work may be interesting: Persons who have reached a mature age and 
possess some degree of education will, even if they have understood half 
a sentence, be able to supply the rest; but younger or less educated 
persons will not be able to do this. This defect, however, may be cor- 
rected to a certain degree, if persons hard of hearing are taught to take 
in spoken words not only by the ear but also by the eye. In this way 
they can aid the remnants of hearing very considerably and be compen- 
sated for the.loss of hearing. Parents of children who are hard of hearing 
should, therefore, consider it their urgent duty, as soon as they notice 
defects of hearing in their children, not only to consult a specialist in 
diseases of the ear, but at the same time instruct them, or have them 
instructed, in reading words from the lips of the speaker. Even if in the 
course of years hearing should be improved, the faculty thus acquired will 
under all circumstances prove useful. There are of course difficulties in 
the way, as for instance, in sentences where one word ends in the same 
letter which begirs the following word and only one of these letters is 
pronounced; or where, in speaking rapidly, several words are spoken as 
if they formed but one word; or if, through some physical defect of the 
lips—hare-lip, e. g.—the sounds are not pronounced correctly. But, in 
spite of these difficulties, lip-reading is by no means as difficult as some 
people imagine. Experience has shown that persons hard of hearing 
understand the spoken words much better by daytime, when they can 
watch the lips of the speaker, than at dusk or in the dark. The usefulness 
of acquiring the art of lip-reading is self-evident. A person who has mas- 
tered it completely will—unless he is exceedingly hard of hearing or very 
near-sighted,—get so far that in the intercourse with other persons little 
or nothing cf his defect is noticed. In children whose hearing is defective 
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from a very early age, this is still more important, because it is the only 
means to prevent complete deafness. These general remarks are followed 
up by Dr. Schmalz, by systematic instructions for teaching lip-reading; 
and a collection of words for practicing lip-reading; and finally, by a 
small collection of words “which in lip-reading can easily be mistaken 
for other similar words.”’—[Medizinisch-padagogische Monatschrift fir 
die gesammte Sprachheilkunde. ] 





UNVEILING OF THE HILL MONUMENT AT WEISSEN- 
FELS, GERMANY, ON THE 290TH OF SEPTEMBER 10905. 


The resolution passed at the Congress of German teachers of the deaf, 
held at Hamburg .in 1900, to honor the one hundredth anniversary of 
Hill’s birth by erecting a suitable monument at Weissenfels, the chief 
scene of his activity, has at last found its realization. In the front garden 
of the Institution for the deaf at Weissenfels, there now rises on a 
pedestal of granite, Hill’s bust, executed in bronze, which shows the 
features of the famous teacher of the deaf, true down to the smallest 
details and in a most characteristic manner. The Berlin sculptor, Peter 
von Woedtke, has produced a most artistic monument, absolutely true 
to life. The monument, which has a total height of 3.50 meters (11.4 
feet), bears on the front the inscription, “Moritz Hill, 1805-1874,” and on 
the back, “To the great teacher of German deaf, his grateful admirers at 
home and abroad, 1905.” All the circumstances were favorable to the 
celebration; the weather was all that could be desired, a large and distin- 
guished crowd had assembled from all parts of Germany, Italy, Denmark, 
and America, and owing to the conscientious and painstaking efforts of 
the committee of arrangement, the program was carried out in all its 
details. After the singing of several hymns, addresses were made by 
educational counsellor Walther, who made the principal speech, and the 
flag, which had enveloped the monument, fell and revealed the beautiful 
proportions of the bust to the assembled multitude. Mr. Walther was 
followed by Privy Counsellor Bartels, Governor of the Prussian Province 
of Saxony, who accepted the monument on behalf of the Province, and 
stated that the Provincial administration would consider it an honor to 
be the guardian of the monument. Then followed speeches by Director 
Jarand of the Weissenfels Institution, Mr. Hofbauer, President of the 
association of Bavarian teachers of the deaf, Mr. Schneider, delegate of 
the Saxon association of teachers, Director Franke of Halle, Director 
Vatter of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Prof. Ferreri of Rome (in Italian), 
Prof, Carstensen of the Danish Institution at Fredericia, and Dr. Edward 
M. Gallaudet of Washington, D. C., all of whom dwelt on the great and 
lasting merits of Hill as a teacher of the deaf and a pioneer in this field 
of instruction, and deposited beautiful wreaths at the foot of the monu- 
ment. Dr. Gallaudet’s speech was in the Germafh language, and in it he 
paid a glowing tribute to Hill whom he had known personally, and with 
whom during his visit to Germany in 1867, he had many conversations 
regarding Hill's method and work which, he said, made a deep and 
lasting impression on him.—[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. ] 
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GEORGE JORGENSEN. 


The death of this eminent Danish educator of the deaf deserves more 
than a passing notice. He was born in Copenhagen, July 26, 1838. After 
he had been confirmed, he was apprenticed to be a cabinet maker. But as 
he was desirous of becoming a teacher, he was placed in the Teachers’ 
Seminary at Jonstrup, from which he graduated after two years’ study. 
In 1857, he was appointed teacher at the Royal Danish Institution for the 
deaf, and found time during his leisure hours to study so he could pass the 
University examination. When Jorgensen became a teacher at the Royal 
Institution, it had been in existence for 50 years, and the sign-method was 
the only method followed in the instruction of the deaf. In 1868, Jorgen- 
sen went to Germany to study the institutions of that country. He came 
home a thorough convert to the speech method, and became the foremost 
champion of that method in Denmark. In 1881, he was appointed Direc- 
tor of the well known Institution for the Deaf at Fredericia. With the 
utmost zeal and enthusiasm he worked here for many years, following 
exclusively the speech method. He also trained more than thirty teachers, 
both male and female, all of whom have become efficient and enthusiastic 
followers of the speech method. The growing infirmities of age caused 
him to tender his resignation in 1904. But his period of rest was not to 
last long. On the first of June, 1905, he peacefully breathed his last in 
the city of his birth, Copenhagen, to which he had retired after his resig- 
nation. On the 7th of June, 1905, his mortal remains were laid to. rest in 
Fredericia, the scene of his activity, amid an immense concourse of 
prominent men and women from all parts of Denmark. His work was 
that of a pioneer for the cause of the speech method, and he lived to see 
the day when that method was followed in all the Danish Institutions. His 
labor will not be forgotten, and whenever the history of the education of 
the Deaf in Scandinavia is written, his name will occupy a prominent 
place.—[Effata, Fredericia, Denmark. ]} 





THE ICELAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


The place of pastor at Orebatke, in Iceland, and Director of the little 
school for the deaf in the same place, which had become vacant about a 
year and a half ago by the death of the Rev. Olafur Helgason, has recently 
been filled by a young man by the name of Gisle Skulason, who studied 
theology at the University of Copenhagen. During the last year and a 
half, the school, which had twelve pupils, was in charge of two lady 
teachers, whilst Mrs. Helgason, as prior to her husband’s death, gave 
board to the pupils. The annual confirmation service was held by a neigh- 
boring minister. Rev. Skulason is at present in Copenhagen, and on the 
first of September, 1905, began to study the methods of the education of 
the deaf at the Royal Institution in that city. The parish to which he has 
been called, is situated on the south coast of Iceland. It has two churches 
and a population of about 1800, and is, therefore, one of the largest 
parishes in Iceland. The country is fertile and is particularly distinguished 
by its extensive meadows furnishing an excellent quality of hay. The 
pupils of the school for the deaf are not employed in any manual! labor, 
outside of their instruction proper, but engage in fishing and agriculture. 
—[Smaablade for Dovstumme.]} 
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THE SECOND GENERAL CONVENTION OF AUSTRIAN 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 

This Convention attended by teachers from all institutions of the 
Austrian Empire, met in Vienna during the last week in April, 1905. One 
of the subjects of discussion was, “The mental care of the deaf.” The 
deaf child stands isolated—greater aid should, therefore, be extended to 
him: In the first place, in the home; wherever, from some cause or other, 
the parental home does not awaken and develop the mental faculties with 
the means at its command, the child should be taken away from there 
at the age of five, and placed in a preparatory school for deaf infants. 
In the second place, in the school: the school for the deaf should awaken 
a love for all domestic virtues—cleanliness, order, thriftiness, politeness, 
faithfulness in small things, obedience, punctuality, etc.; the school should 
furthermore imbue the pupil with some aesthetic sense, awaken his sense 
and appreciation of all that is beautiful in nature, art and human life; 
the school should educate the pupil to a love of healthy activity, to delight 
in labor; the deaf must learn to rely on the work of his hands. In the 
third nlace, aid should be extended to the deaf after they have left school. 
Church and State will best care for the physical and mental well-being 
of the deaf if they establish supplementary courses for the adult deaf. 
The mental, and above all the spiritual, care of the deaf should extend 
over the whole life, if they are not to go down gradually. The deaf need 
special spiritual care. The church takes special measures to care for the 
sick and fallen. It should just as well extend special care and aid to the 
deaf. There should be special pastors for the deaf, well acquainted with 
the character of the deaf, and skilled in the sign-language. Such a 
pastor should have no other charge, so that he can devote all his time 
and energy to this work. The next subject of discussion was the neces- 
sity of establishine in Austria a normal school for training teachers of the 
deaf.—[Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung. ] 





A DEAF-MUTE PAINTER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Of late years many deaf in various countries have gained distinction 
as artists; but it is something uncommon to learn of a painter living about 
300 years ago, et a time when the education of the deaf was hardly thought 
of, who, in spite of his bodily defect, gained fame as an artist. This man 
was Wolfgang Heimbach, born in Oldenburg, Germany, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. When he was grown up, he traveled through 
the Netherlands and Italy, where the principal schools of painters of those 
days flourished. He was auite successful, especially in Italy, and several 
of his paintings are found in Italian galleries; in 1645, the Pope sat for 
his portrait. Later, he became court painter to King Frederick III. of 
Denmark. In the Royal Castle of Rosenborg, in Copenhagen, there are 
several of his paintings. One of these represents the carver of ivory, 
Jacob Nordmand; another shows a young merchant entirely absorbed in 
his accounts, utterly regardless of the light of the full moon which falls 
through a window at his back. Anothe~ painting by Heimbach is found 
in the National Gallery in London, and is given in the catalogue as the 
work of an unknown Dutch painter. But it béars Heimbach’s monogram: 
Cop. (Copenhagen 1662). This picture represents a young man with the 
harbor of Copenhagen as a back ground. After having lived in Denmark 
many years, Heimbach returned to his native town of Oldenburg, where 
he spent the remaining years of his life—[Smaablade for Dovstumme.] 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND REPORTS. 





THE BLIND-DEAF. Second Edition. A Monograph; being a reprint 
of The Deaf-Blind, with revision and additions. By William Wade. 
Printed for private circulation. Hecker Brothers, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1904. 

Mr. Wade, in presenting this second and much enlarged edition of 
his work on the Deaf-Blind, but increases the debt the world already 
owes him for all his interest in and his philanthropies toward this hitherto 
overlooked, and, with rare exceptions, neglected class. The work typifies 
in its completeness Mr. Wade’s whole hearted devotion and untiring zeal 
in behalf of all the blind-deaf whose existence may in any way have been 
brought to his knowledge. The book is a quarto of 149 pages, profusely 
illustrated, and beautifully printed. It should, and doubtless will, find 
place in every library catalogue in the country. 


THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL JOURNAL. Published in the 
interests of the industrial departments of schools for the deaf and of 
the deaf themselves throughout the world. Wisconsin School for the 
ie Delavan, Wisconsin. Warren Robinson, Editor. January. Vol. 
I, NO. I, 

This new publication meets expectation and fulfils promise, and we 
accord it a hearty welcome as an adjunct to the work of the education 
and training of the deaf. The publication is a quarto of 16 pages, printed 
on enamelled paper, and freely illustrated, and it is tvoographically a 
credit to the printing department of the Wisconsin School. The char- 
acter of its contents will be suggested by the subjects treated of, here 
given: “Poultry Culture in Schools for the Deaf,” by G. W. Veditz; “The 
Value of the Industrial Journal to Domestic Science Teachers and Pu- 
pils,” Susan B. Kerr; “A Suggestion”; “Drawing and Manual Training,” 
Lillian M, Sorrenson; “Painting and Decorating a Valuable Trade for the 
Deaf,” H. L. Rideout; “Laconic is the Word,” W. F. Gray; “A New 
Yorker’s Opinion,” Edward Perkins Clarke; “Persevere”’—a poem; “Fred 
C. Larsen”; “In Memoriam: Engene J. Bendig”; “The Question Box”; 
“The Record”; “A Milwaukee Man’s Views,” Henry R. Plunkett; “A 
Question Answered,” H. M. Bond; “The Deaf as Commercial Travelle-s.” 
W. L. Parish; “The Labor World”; “James Adelbert Dudley.” Editorial, 
complimentary, and news notes make this number complete. 


A SUGGESTIVE MANUAL FOR THE USE OF PARENTS AND 
PUPILS. Prepared by Warren Robinson. Published by the Wis- 
consin School for the Deaf. Delavan, Wis. 

That Wisconsin is thoroughly alive and active in all departments of 
the work of the education of the Deaf could hardly be better evidenced 
than in its numerous and varied publications issued from time to time 
designed to further that work. The title of this book quite completely 
describes it, for it gives much material that intelligent parents at least 
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may use in the home life in teaching their deaf children in vacations, and 
that the deaf themselves may use in adding to their vocabulary and their 
stock of language forms. 


PURPOSE, CLAIMS, AND ADVANTAGES of the Wisconsin System 
of Public Day Schools for the Deaf. By Robert C. Spencer, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 1905. 


Mr. Spencer is another of the world’s philanthropists whose unselfish 
interest and tireless zeal have inaugurated great movements and created 
lasting beneficent institutions. Mr. Spencer may well be accorded the 
title the father of Day Schools for the Deaf in America, and however 
opinions may differ as to day schools and boarding schools and their rela- 
tive value, Mr. Spencer’s faith in and advocacy of the former have 
undoubtedly contributed very greatly to give them their present strength 
and standing as an accepted part of our national system for the education 
of the deaf. At St. Louis in 1904, it was for the first time, in the 
Principals’ Conference, conceded that “the Day School has come to stay,” 
which means, if it means anything, that henceforth the best thought 
in the profession will be conserved and directed to the devising of ways 
and means to the best utilization of the day school system to the accom- 
plishment of the ends for which it and all our systems exist. The 
pamphlet before us is largely historical, yet, as would be expected, argu- 
ment is found on every page favorable to the day school idea, and the 
work will be an encouragement and an aid to all engaged in the promo- 
tion of the day school system throughout the land. 


L’EDUCAZIONE DEI SORDOMUTI IN ITALIA [The Education 
of the Deaf in Italy]. A book containing a complete series of notes 
on the History, Statistics, and Bibliography of the development of 
the instruction of the Deaf in Italy. By G. Ferreri, Editor of the 
Periodical “L’Educazione dei sordomuti.” Second Edition. Rome, 
1905. 

The Author shows how large a part the Italians took in the com- 
mercement of the education of the Deaf. The history of this branch of 
education is divided, as regards Italy, into two periods. The first period 
(1784-1873) is from the date of the opening of the first school for the 
Deaf, initiated in Rome in the year 1784, till the first Congress of the 
teachers of the Deaf held in Siena in the year 1873. The second period 
was from that Congress in which the Oral method had been accepted as 
best adapted for the education of the Deaf, and comprehends the last 30 
years. 

The statistics of the Deaf have given the following results: Census of 
January, 1872, 19,779 deaf; January, 1882, 15,300 deaf; February, 1901, 
31,267 deaf. 

__ A thorough comparative study shows the causes of the enormous 
differences in the above results. The conclusion of the author, from these 
researches, is that only one-half of the Deaf of school age (4000) receive 
instruction in Italv. The majority of the Institutions and Schools for the 
Deaf are the effect of private initiative. The number 2299 of the Deaf 
actually in the schools are classified as follows: Deaf educated in charge 
of the State, 128; of the Provinces, 733; of Public Charity, 1313; of their 
own families, 125. ; 

a The 49 schools for the Deaf at present in Italy are classified as 

ollows: 
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1. Institutions for boys and girls (in separate buildings, for co-educa- 
tion is not allowed in Italy), 23; 2. Institutions for boys only, 10; 3. 
Institutions for girls only, 14; 4. Day-schools, 1; 5. Kindergarten, 1. 

The Italian language is also taught in three schools under the 
Austrian government (Gorz, Trent, Triest), and in one of Switzerland 
(Locarno). M. Ferreri adds to his book the complete bibliography of the 
publications concerning the education of the Deaf. 


LE FRANCAIS PAR L’IMAGE [French by Pictures]. An album of 
600 pictures for first lessons in Ora{ and Written language. By A. 
Boyer with preface by M. V. Collignon, Principal of the National 
Institution of the Deaf at Paris. 

EXERCISES D’OBSERVATION ET DE LANGAGE @daprés les six 
cents gravures de l’Album “Le Francais par l’image” [Exercises of 
observation and language according to the Album “French by Pic- 
tures”]. By Boyer and Pautré, teachers at the National Institution 
for the Deaf in Paris. 

Both these books are written for children of the first classes in the 
Institutions for the Deaf. The first one can be used by the children both 
in class and at home. The other one seems more appropriate for exercises 
of the school-room. The purpose of the authors has been to furnish 
the French schools with an album and a guide for using the pictures in 
the first lessons in language. The French schools need books of this 
kind, because the collection of picture-books of the Abbé Chazottes of 
Poitiers are not easily found and besides they were compiled according to 
the Manual method; the publication of the school at Asniéres is, we think, 
little diffused. Thus the books of Messrs. Boyer and Pautré will be 
largely adopted as they can be compared with the same kind of special 
literature ag which the countries of the English and German languages 
are so rich. 


LE FRANCAIS PAR L’USAGE. Enseignement synthétique de la 
lange aux sourds-muets. [French by use. Synthetical teaching of 
language to the Deaf]. By Messrs. Boudin, Dupont, Legrand, and 
Liot, teachers of the National Institution in Paris. 

M. V. Collignon presents this work with the following preface, from 
which our readers will easily understand the utility of the book: 

“As the prelude of a great movement leading to the generalisation 
of the Oral method, the Congress of Milan marks the point of departure 
of a new era for the Deaf. When then speech was preferred to every 
other means for teaching and for communication, the mimic entered 
forever into the domain of history. 

“The greater part of the teachers saw the necessity of preparing 
themselves by special studies for the practice of this method which, as we 
know, was to have a brilliant triumph. The various courses of language, 
as well the reading-books published after this revolution was accom- 
plished, bear testimony to the incessant efforts of our teachers to give 
to our special pedagogy a literature of its own. 

“In publishing now the result of their patient researches, in sub- 
mitting to the approval of their colleagues the experimental data which 
they have arranged and grouped, the authors have had no other object 
than to add a stone to the edifice on which the teachers and friends of the 
Deaf have labored for a quarter of a century. 

“To facilitate the acquisition of spoken pre for our pupils; to 
lift them as nearly as possible to the level of their hearing comrades; to 
give the most usual expressions for lip-reading, so that in speaking to a 
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deaf pupil it should not be necessary to make a special construction of the 
sentence; to teach in brief, French as it is spoken; these were the leading 
ideas for the compilation of this work. I desire to cali the attention of 
all educators to this work, wishing a prompt and legitimate success to 
this experiment. : 

“French by use, synthetical teaching of language to the Deaf, is an 
honor to the old home of the Abbé de |’Epée, and I am glad to congra- 
tulate thus publicly its authors.” 


L’EDUCAZIONE DEI SORDOMUTI [The Education of the Deaf]. 

Edited by G. Ferreri. Rome, 1905. 

Among the most remarkable studies published in the Italian petri- 
odical during the year 1905, the following are worthy of mention: “The 
bad condition of the teachers of the Deaf in Italy.” “The laws of physi- 
ology and psychology regarding the formation of motions of the organs 
of speech and the teaching of the Deaf.” “Against the use of the Manual 
Alphabet in the Oral schools.” ‘“‘The scope of the Congresses.” “Prelim- 
inaries and Reports of the Congresses held at Liége.” “History of the 
school for the Deaf in Venice.” “Statistics of the Deaf in Holland.” 
“Reports made at the Congress of St. Louis.” “The Centenary of the 
Royal Institution for the Deaf in Milan.” 

To the honor of F. M. Hill is dedicated a special illustrated number 
(December) containing: Biography of M. Hill; The work of M. Hill in 
the reform of the German school for the Deaf; The merits of M. Hill; 
The first letter of M. Hill addressed to Prof. Fornari in Italy; The mind 
of M. Hill; M. Hill and his pedagogical principles; The Commemoration 
of M. Hill at Weissenfels; Bibliography of M. Hill. 

The Italian periodical contains in every number a large and complete 
review of books, reports, and periodicals published in Germany, France, 
England, and America. 

L’Educazione dei Sordomuti is the only Italian Review which remains 
in Italy for the studies of the special Pedagogy of the Deaf. With the 
year 1906 it enters into the fourth year of its third Series and forms the 
20th volume of the collection. It is issued every month of the school 
year, i. e., ten numbers, (August and September excepted). The annual 
subscription is one dollar for foreign countries as well as for Italy. 


REVUE GENERALE DE L’ ENSEIGNEMENT DES SOURDS- 
MUETS. Paris. December, 1905. 

_ Contents: Biography, with portrait, of Mr. Leon Mirman, by the 
editor; Text Books and the Pure Oral Method, a paper read at the Liege 
congress, by Marius Dupont; Discussion on the Liege congress, by B. 
Thallon; A Visit to the National Institution for the Deaf; Education of 
the Blind-Deaf, by V. E. Cornevin; Review by Mr. Danjau of “Exercises 
d’ observation et de langage”; Review by Mr. Hervaus of “Le Francais 
par |’ usage.” 


NORDISK TIDSKRIFT FOR DOFSTUMSKOLAN. Venersbo-g, 
Sweden. Nos. 10 and 11, 1905. 


_ Contents: The Liege International Congress, by F. Nordin; Regula- 
tions governing the pensions of retired teachers of the Deaf; Biography 
of Sven Kinman, with portrait; Remarks concerning Lip-reading, by 
Arnah Tche-ning; Report on the Inspection made of the Swedish In- 
stitutions for the Deaf, by John Ostberg. Statistics for 1904-1905 of the 
Swedish Schools for the Deaf; Overexertions in following the German - 
method, by G. Forchhammer. 
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THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF. Woodvale, Bexley, Kent, England. 

January, 1906. 

Contents: To our Readers; Arnold Library Notice; The Written 
Test, by E. Aurell; Brushwork, by Miss C. Bromage; The Cultivation 
of Memory, by Miss C. E. Hare; Report of the Board of Education, 
1904-5: Home and Foreign Notes; School Notes; Reports of Professional 
Meetings: What Constitutes a “Reasonable Trial” of the Oral Method? 
Correspondence. 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. Washington. January, 1906. 


Contents: Two International Congresses, by the editor; Homes of 
Deaf Children, by Mabel Ellery Adams; Conversational Games for Oral 
Classes, by Elizabeth Peet; Awards to American Schools for the Deaf 
from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, by Percival Hall; Mr. Nitchie’s 
Lessons in Lip-reading, by Kate H. Fish; Tabular Statement of Ame-i- 
can Schools for the Deaf, Nov. 10, 1905, with accompanving matter, and 
with a list of American Instructors, by.the editor; I Wish that I could 
Tell, a poem, by J. Schuyler Long; School Items; Miscellaneous. 


REPORT of the Groningen, Holland, School for the Deaf, submitted to 
the Annual Conference of Contributing Members, held at Groningen, 
July 10, 1905. 

Another successful year of this School, established in 1790, closed in 
July, 1905. The attendance was 175 pupils of whom 107 were males and 
68 females, divided into 17 classes. Twenty-four pupils completed their 
school course in Tuly, of whom 15 were males and g females, 13 pupils 
finishing the course in 9 years, 7 in 8 years, and 1 in 6 years. Every mem- 
ber of this class had united with the church of his choice while at school 
and is a communicant of that church. 

Director Roorda has introduced the system of phonetic writing as 
used in the Nyborg School, by G. Forchammer. It was used last year 
in the beginning class and its use will be extended to other classes as 
rapidly: as possible. 

The Director commends highly the progress made by the Aural 
class in the second school year. He pleads with parents to send their 
hard-of-hearing children to this school in order that an aural class may 
be maintained. Speaking tubes and ear-trumpets are used to develop 
the hearing. 

All beginning classes receive training in the Kindergarten and the 
result is uniformly satisfactory. 

On the 29th of May, 1905, Mr. H. D. Guyot, grandson and namesake 
of the founder of this School, laid the corner stone of a new building for 
the younger boys. There will be a change in supervision of the smaller 
boys who have heretofore been in charge of male attendants. When the 
building is completed these boys will be wholly in charge of female attend- 
ants out of school hours. It is expected that women will exert a more 
beneficial influence on the character of these charges than was obtained 
under the old system. 

In this school the graduating class does not receive instruction in 
the classroom in day time, but at night. The pupils spend the day in the 
various industrial classes of which they may be members. 

In the evening they spend an hour or two in the schoolroom 
reviewing studies or listening to lectures on subjects fitting them to enter 
upon the practical duties of life. 





CALL FOR THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 


The Seventh Summer Meeting (Sixteenth Annual Meeting) 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf will be held from June 27 to July 3 inclusive, at the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Edgewood Park, Penn. Edgewood Park is a suburb of Pittsburg, 
within a few minutes’ ride by the Pennsylvania railroad or by 
trolley. 

A full programme, now in preparation and to be published 
later, will be presented during the several days of the meeting. 

The Western Pennsylvania Institution building is a beautiful 
and commodious structure, recently erected, and ample and com- 
fortable accommodations are assured to all who may attend the 
meeting. A charge of one dollar per day will be made on account 
of entertainment for those boarding in the building. A pro- 
portionate charge will be made to those taking single meals if 
boarding outside the institution building. 

It is hoped that the usual arrangement may be effected for 
the transportation of members on the “certificate plan,” whereby 
a rate of a full fare to Pittsburg and one-third fare for the return 
trip may be had. 

It is expected that all persons attending the meeting and 
participating in its proceedings or enjoying its privileges, will 
enroll themselves as Active Members of the Association. Elec- 
tion to Active Membership involves the payment of the annual 
dues fee of $2, and all persons interested in the education of the 
Deaf are eligible as members. 

Local arrangements at Edgewood Park are in charge of a 
Local Committee consisting of Mr. John B. Jackson, President 
of the Board of Directors, and Dr. Wm. N. Burt, Superintendent 
of the Institution. It is of importance that all contemplating 
attending the Meeting make application for accommodations to 
Dr. Burt at an early date. Arrangements may be made with Dr. 
Burt for the entertainment of pupils whose presence at the Meet- 
ing may be desired for class or illustrative purposes. 
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All persons wishing to present papers or subjects for discus- 
sion should communicate with the Chairman of the Committee 
on Programme, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
before May 15, when it is expected the programme will be made 
up. It is proposed that the programme shall be so arranged as to 
leave the afternoons at the disposition of the Local Committee 
who will provide recreation and entertainment for the members 
in the form of excursions to points of interest and visits to some 
of the great manufactories which abound in and about Pittsburg. 

At the business meeting of the Association there will be 
elected five Directors to serve three years in place of the retiring 
Directors whose terms expire in 1906, viz., Alexander Graham 
Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. L. E. Crouter, Mary Mc- 
Cowen, and J. W. Blattner. Attention of members who wish to 
make nominations for Directors is called to Article V, Section 2, 
of the Constitution, which reads as follows: “Nominations for 
the office of Director shall be made in writing, and placed in the 
hands of both the President and the Secretary, at least one month 
prior to the date of election, and no person not so nominated 
shall be eligible to the office of Director.” 

The hope is entertained that all members of the Association, 
and all friends interested in the education and elevation of the 
Deaf, may make it a point to attend this Summer Meeting of the 
Association, which promises to be one of unusual interest. 


(Signed), A. L. E. CrouTer, 
President of the Association, 
Z. F, WESTERVELT, Secretary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





STATISTICS OF RUSSIAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


The following table, furnished us through the courtesy of 
Superintendent John Hitz of the Volta Bureau, Washington, was 
compiled by Director P. Enko, of the St. Petersburg Institution 
for the Deaf, an active member of our Association. The table 
gives the location and other details relating to the 36 schools for 
the Deaf now in Russia (not however including the schools in Fin- 
land and Livonia, of which there were, according to Mr. Hitz’s 
last “International Reports,” published January, 1901, thirteen). 
In column 7 (Character), the abbreviations I. and Int. indicate 
that the schools are boarding schools ; while E. and Ext. indicate 
day schools. The figures giving the number of teachers, column 
9, include teachers in arts and handicrafts. (See following pages.) 
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Location. 
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St. Petersbourg, Gorochowaya 18.... 


St. Petersbourg, Gorochowaya 18.... 
St. Petersbourg, Exaterininskiy ka- 


St. Petersbourg, Podjatcheskaya 1.. 
Moursinka, gour. de St. Petersbourg 


Moursinka, gour. de St. Petersbourg 
Schkola pres Narwa gouv. St. Peters- 
I inne n6 op cure vecenss cays eos 


Ssestrorezk-Dunes gouv. St. Peters- 
bourg 


Gouyv. de St. Petersbourg Lembalewo 
Moscou, Donskaya maison d’ecole.... 


Moscou, Novaya Basmannaya 

Moscou, Ordinka maisou de l’eglise 
Tverskaya 

Moscou, Donskaya m. Danilow 

Varsovie, Place Alexandre 


Novotcherkask, pl. d’église Trinité. . 
Kazan, Grouzinskaya m. N. 23. 


Kazan, Novokomissariats kaya m. dec. 
Minsk 


Astrakhan 
Vjazniki-Jaropolsk, gouv. de Wlad- 


Toula, Fominskaya, No. 4 
Toula, asyle de Nicolas 


Malipvy, gouv. de Kijew 
Alekxandrowsk, Ekaterinoslaw 
Kalouga 

Village Nemda, gouv. de Kostroma 
Lochwitza, gouv. de Poltawa 
Wjazma, gouv. de Smolensk...... 
Ssitchewka, de Smolensk 

Tifliss, Peskowskaya N. 6 

Oufa. Nijegorodka 

Charkow, Tesski 

DOG. 0'4o 60 44s v0 cndeence gens geke 
TORETRIGOT. «0... vcannsbuevn cipal — 


St. Petersbourg, Ouchilistche Glouchoue- 
Klasel dle prisbodjesohiich glouch 
Detskiy ssad glouchonemich 

Priyout @’ vlouchonemich devotchek 
Mariinskays schkola glouch...... . Sagan on 
Schkola ferma glouch 


Narvskaya schkola ferma glouchn. devot- 
chek 


‘Ssestrorezkiy prioute dla glouchonemich ... 


Lembalowskaya schkola glouchonemich.... 

Moskowskoye gorodskaye Arnoldo-Tretja- 
kowskoye 

Priyout dla glouchonemich devitz 


Moskowskaya schkola glouchon 
Detskiy ssad. gleuch 
Varchavsky Institut glouch. et slepich 


Priyout glouchonemich 


.| Kazanskoyé ouchilistché glouchonemich.... 


Obchtchejitiye glouchon 

Minskoyé ouchilstché pour les juifs sourd- 
muets 

Astrakhanskoyé ouchilistché glouch........ 


Dedjouchinskaya schkola glouch 


Vitebsskoyé ouchilistche zglouch...,.......- 
Techastnoyé ouchilistche dla glouchonemich. 
Toulskaya schkola glouchon 

Kijewskaya schkola glouchonemich 
Malinskaya schkola glouch 

Marinskaya schkola glouchonemich 
Kaloujskaya schkola glouchonemich..... . 
Nemdenskaya schkola glouch 
Lochwitzkaya schkola glouch 


.| Wjazemskaya schkolo glouch 


Ssitchewskaya schkola glouch 

Tiflisskaya schkola glouch 
Oufisnskaya schkola glouch.......... nonce 
Charkowskoye outchilistche glouchon 
Odesskoy outchilistche glouchonemich 
Tchernigeowskaya schkola glouchonemich. . 
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Founder, Executive Officer. Character. 








Imperatrice Marie , Int. Etat... 
Curatelle de 1l’Imper Marie Feo- 
N. M. Lagowskiy Ext. Cur... 
Dr. Borichpolsky et Boydunof 
Beresowsky Borichpolsky et B. Bere- 
Curatelle de 1’Imper Marie Feo- sowski 
dorowna 
Curatelle del’ Imper Marie Feo- 


Melle H. Kulpe 
Curatelle de 1’Impr Marie Feo- 
dorowna Mme. Piatigorova 


Curatellede l’Impr Marie Feo- 

Mme. A. Ssaveljew 

Curatelle de 1’ Impr Marie 
Feodorowna....— H. A. Kritchinskiy 

Clerge lOGRE. cece cccccdesecees past. P. Sonni........... ‘ 


SB we rw 


Int. Urb.... 


Int. Assn.. 
W. 8. Wozdwijenskiy E. Curat... 
F. Rau + )  , Se 
Emp. Alexandre I. et pretre 

Falcowsky A. Blagowestchensky Int. Etat... 
Duchesse Swiatopolk Mirsky..| U. Dobrinin Int. Assn.. 
J. J. Pawlowsky Melle. Lastochkine Int. Assn.. 
Societe d’assistanee Melle, Lastochkine..,...... Int. Assn.. 


§. Nisnewitsch 8, Nisnewitsch Int, Priv... 
8oc. de bienfaisance P. Kischkine........ +.eee.| Int. Assn.. 


B. N. Dedjouchine march, et 
Wesselowskiy pretre W. Tichonrawow Int: Paroch. 

J. Vassjoutowitch J. Vassjoutowitch 

L. 8. Vosnessenskaya L. 8. Vosnessenskaya 

Cur. sect. de Toula............ Melle. Schlippe 

Cur. sect. de Kijew Melle. Belooussenko 

M. Jaworskiy pretre M. Jaworskiy 

Cur. sect. d’ Exaterinoslaw....| M. P. Raoude.. 

Cur, sect. de Kalouga..... ‘ 

W. W. Popow pretre 

Cur. sect. de Poltawa Melle. W.Lounine,...-... 

|. Troitzkiy pretre....... +++e-l P. Troitzkiy 

| P. Troitzki .| P, Troitzkiy 

Mme. O. A. Perschke 

‘| N. Kotelnikow 

W. M. Wetouchow pretre W.M. Wetouchow 

Cur. sect. d’Odessa Mme. M. F. Marazli 

ur. sect. de Tchernigow Mme. Rodionow. 


Societe d’asalstance des sourds- 


(J) 
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ORAL CHAPEL SERVICES. 


In discussing oral chapel services at the convention last summer, 
Mrs. Balis and Miss Fitzgerald, both deaf ladies and both expert lip 
readers, testified that they could not understand platform speakers and 
could not get any thing from the lips of public speakers generally. This 
is not strange. Public speakers are addressing audiences of hearing 
persons, and their manner of speaking is such that it is often impossible 
for one to see the motions of the lips. Sometimes the face of the speaker 
is turned to one side, sometimes down; the utterance is often rapid or 
there is too little or imperfect lip-movement; so that the deaf person, 
seated at some distance, is able to catch little if anything from the 
speaker’s lips. 

But in an oral chapel service for the deaf the conditions are quite 
different. All these objections are done away with by the speaker taking 
pains to speak in such a way that the pupils at all times have a fair view 
of the speaker’s face. He, of course, should speak distinctly, with a due 
regard to correct lip positions. With these precautions followed out the 
conditions are quite different, and it is found that the pupil not only sees 
well but is able to read and understand what is said to him. Of course, 
care must be taken not to use language that is beyond the pupil’s under- 
standing. The speaker must be judicious in his selection of English 
expressions, adapt his languave to the understanding of those whom he 
is addressing. 

The fact that pupils thoroughly enjoy the oral chapel service is 
one of the strongest points in its favor. They do enjoy it. They enjoy 
the responsive reading and repeating familiar hymns, psalms, etc. It is 
their service. They take part in it. They worship and praise God through 
it, and reap more real personal benefit from it than to sit passively 
watching a lecture in signs, for three quarters of an hour. I know that, 
by some, much is thought of the “beautiful, graceful language of signs,” 
and of its power to reach the heart with such telling force. But that 
rara avis, the graceful sign maker, is seldom found, and, even then, I do 
not see its advantage over English spelled or spoken. 

One reason urged for the use of signs is that by their use the young 
pupils can be told much that would not be understood if told in English. 
This is true. 
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But why should his progress in other branches of knowledge so far 
surpass his progress in English? As his understanding of the English 
language vrows, so does his knowledge. What he learns through English, 
he learns in a broader, clearer sense. He knows things as we know them, 
with those “fine divisions of thought” which signs can never give, but 
which are found only in the language we speak and on the printed page. 
Another objection made to oral chapel services was that it was a strain 
upon the eyes in attempting to follow the motions of the speaker’s lips. 
We have not found this to be true. Is not sewing just as great a tax 
upon the eyesight, and is not reading the fine print of the ordinary news- 
paper a strain. If we should see a newspaper for the first time, today, we 
would think it almost impossible to trace out the shapes of the different 
letters with the eyesight alone, much less read with the rapidity that we do. 

Custom makes many difficult things easy, and while lip-reading may 
never be an easy accomplishment, it is a possible one even in chapel 
services.—[E. G. Hurd in the Deaf Carolinian (N. C.) 


INFLUENCE OF EMPHASIS. 


In reducing spoken words to writing or print, it is often the case 
that much of the meaning may be lost. The stress laid upon a certain 
word in a sentence may convey ideas which the written or printed form 
fails utterly to express. As an example, let us take this simple sentence: 

“That is the horse that John bought.” 

When spoken, the accent may be upon the first word, and what is 
then understood? Why, that there are other horses under consideration 
or present as the speaker utters the words. Let the stress be placed 
upon the “is,” and everybody who heard it would know that somebody 
had denied the purchase, and that the speaker was reaffirming his state- 
ment or endorsing another’s. Let the word “horse” be accented, and it 
is at once understood that John has made other purchases. With the 
accent on “John,” we know that other buyers were present when John 
made his investment, or that the horse was among some which had gone 
to other buyers or remained unsold. But should the accent be placed 
upon “bought,” everybody would assume that John owned horses which 
he had had given to him, or that he had raised or stolen. Thus, by 
different use of the voice, a half-dozen things can be made apparent by 
the use of the same words. 

Ordinarily we seldom consider how much of the meaning we gather 
from what we hear is conveyed by the accent. Yet it takes but a moment’s 
thought to realize the very great importance of that element in speech. 
Actors, so it is said, often repeat sentences with every variety of accent 
for the purpose of discovering the most effective and the one which will 
most clearly convey the meaning. 
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All of which suggests a query of large dimensions: How much of the 
failure of deaf-mutes to grasp meanings or shades of the meanings from 
what they read is due to their lack of knowledge of this important element 
in language. Our answer would be, a great deal; so much, in fact, that 
we do not believe that one deaf person in a hundred who has no knowl- 
edge of accent, will ever acquire the same facility in understanding the 
unexpressed ideas which lie scattered “between the lines” that hearing 
persons of the same mental attainments will_—[Edward J. Hecker in the 
Silent Hoosier (Ind.) 


A MISCONCEPTION REGARDING MANUAL SPELLING 
CORRECTED. 


For months we have noticed a particular article “going the rounds” 
of the little paper family, an article from the pen of our good Canadian 
friend. It is a slam upon those of us who use finger-spelling in chapel. 
To back up his position against the use of the manual alphabet in chapel 
service, our neighbor says, “Imagine a man preaching to hearing people 
in this way: ‘M-y t-e-x-t t-h-i-s m-o-r-n-i-n-g i-s, S-u-f-f-e-r 1-i-t- 
t-l-e c-h-i-l-d-r-e-n t-o c-o-m-e u-n-t-o m-e,’ and so on through his 
sermon.” 

This kind of logic does not fit here, because we do not spell in any 
such way as Bro. Mathison would have you think. We use the word- 
method. Pupils, if taught correctly, do not see the letters in manual 
spelling any more than they see the letters when reading from a book 
or from the lips. They see words, and phrases, and often whole sentences. 
And the more you spell to them the easier it is for them to thus read 
it—[Frank M. Driggs in the Utah Eagle. 





A question for an oral teacher: Please differentiate between “nine” 
and “ten” without exaggeration or pronounced “mouthing.”—T[Florida 
School Herald. 

[The difference is slight, but still visible to the practiced eye and 
mind. In the last analysis the difference between the words is the differ- 
ence between the vowels, long i and short e as pronounced alone, the 
consonants being, in form and manner of utterance, so far as the vision 
can note them, practically the same. A test made on the two words, with 
classes of deaf children of various ages and with adult lip readers, revealed 
the fact that the younger children were not at all accurate in their read- 
ing of the words, the older children quite generally read them, while the 
adults tested, all experienced lip-readers, rarely failed in their reading. 
All of which goes to prove again that the chief factor in acquiring the art 
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of quick and accurate lip-reading is practice; and moreover, that the art 
is at its best, and.is consequently of greatest assistance for rapid and 
effective teaching, in the later years of the school course.—Ep. REVIEw.] 


“Segregation is a principle that could be wisely and profitably adopted 
all round, not only for the defective deaf, but also for the semi-mute and 
the semi-deaf, in order to make the most of the natural advantages of the 
latter. At the present time children of varied conditions of deafness, 
intelligence, and history are herded together, and the best is not done.” — 
[A. J. Story. 


The German Organ for July contains a full description by Director 
G. Kull of the official openi g of the Swiss Institution for feeble-minded 
Deaf and Dumb Children in the Castle of Turbental in the Canton Ziirich 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. Herold Wolff, a banker and his wife in Paris. 
This is the second Institution of the kind in Switzerland, the one at Bet- 
tingen near Riehen (Basle) being the first—[The Teacher of the Deaf 
(Eng.) 





Mr. B. Thollon gives it as his opinion, that neither a Combined 
System nor a Pure Oral System is to be followed. He is in favour of a 
system which he calls the “Oral Method” which rigidly excludes the use 
of the manual alphabet and artificial signs, but at the same time, permits 
the use of writing as an aid in the instruction of the deaf, which aid, 
in his opinion, is not allowed by those who call themselves Pure Oralists. 
—[The Teacher of the Deaf (Eng.) 


We are sure, and we were there, that it was not the sentiment of 
that Morganton Convention that “every” teacher should have a working 
command of the Sign language: and we are not quibbling on that word 
“every” either. There is a large number of manual, oral, and combined- 
method teachers in the United States and Canada who agree that the sign- 
language is absolutely useless in the school-room. This language has 
caused the down-fall of more deaf teachers of the deaf than any other 
thing. What we need in our school-rooms are men and women who can, 
and do, use the English language in their instruction—whether they can 
hear, or can not hear, is a question of minor importance.—[W. Laurens 
Walker in the Palmetto Deaf (S. C.) 





For the first time in the history of this school every deaf pupil is 
receiving oral instruction, either partially or wholly—[Florida Herald. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


DR. BELL’S GIFT. 

As will be read elsewhere, in the formal report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Board of Directors recently held 
in Washington, the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf has been made the recipient at the 
hands of its founder and constant benefactor, Alexander Graham 
Bell, of a gift of property for its uses in carrying on and enlarging 
its work. As is well known, at the founding of the Association in 
1890, an endowment was created by Dr. Bell amounting to $25,- 
ooo. The more recent gift is in property valued at three times 
this sum, so that the two gifts represent a total endowment of the 
Association, through Dr. Bell’s munificence, of $100,000. 

We feel that there can be but one sentiment regarding this 
beneficent act, and towards its author, in the hearts of all who 
read these lines, and that in giving expression to our own gratifi- 
cation we voice at the same time gratification and gratitude that 
are universal. And the gratification is the greater as the gift is 
made contributive to a cause that all believe in, and to a work that 
all are glad to have reenforced and strengthened for better and 
more practical accomplishment in the direction of its aims and 
purposes. 

Just what disposition will be made of the new fund, or rather 
just how it will be employed in strengthening and enlarging the 
Association work, is a matter of the future, and, in the meantime, 
one for careful and thoughtful consideration at the hands of the 
Board. Such consideration will assuredly be given, and all friends 
of the Deaf and of their education may be certain that action, 
when it is taken, will be wise, and with it primarily in view to meet 
and permanently satisfy the larger and more vital needs of the 
speech-teaching work of the country. At present these needs 
seem to be ofa nature that can best be met through establishment 
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of, or assistance given to, some form or forms of Normal training 
work, so that we may look for utilization of the gift, in part at 
least, with that work as its objective. 

As the original endowment of the Association was followed 
by an era marked by great growth in the quantity of speech- 
teaching carried on in our schools, so it may be predicted that 
this new and larger endowment will likewise be followed by a 
distinct era characterized by great improvement in the quality of 
speech-work done in the schools throughout our country. The 
spirit of the times demands this improvement in quality and it will 
come, it must come. And it will come, we may rest assured, the 
more quickly, the more easily, and in larger measure, because of 
this timely and generous gift to the Association by its founder. 
F. W. B. 





THE AMERICAN ORAL METHOD. 


The method of teaching the Deaf followed by the Oral 
schools of this country is commonly referred to as the German 
Method, in contradistinction to the French, or Sign Method. In 
reality, as employed in the leading and typical schools of the class, 
it may claim to be a distinct method, originated and developed 
in America and conforming to American educational ideals and 
processes. Practically all it owed to Germany in its beginning 
was the encouragement given by the success of oral teaching in 
that country to its introduction in this. Had no attempts to teach 
the Deaf to speak been made by others, it cannot be doubted that 
the possibility of so instructing them would have been discovered 
by the inquiring American mind inspired by parental affection 
and by the interest in the education of their children that charac- 
terizes our people. Indeed, it is highly probable that the begin- 
ning of oral teaching would have been just what it was and that 
its subsequent history would have varied in no important 
particular. In the valuable series of papers by Mr. Fred DeLand 
on “The Real Romance of the Telephone, or Why Deaf Children 
in America Need no Longer be Dumb,” we read that when 
Mabel, the daughter of the late Gardiner Greene Hubbard, lost 
her hearing at the age of four, her parents refused to accept the 
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conclusion of her physician that she must also become dumb, and 
set themselves the task of preserving her speech. It is true they 
sought advice, and subsequently learned of the work being done 
in German schools, but it is not conceivable that a man of the 
persistence and resources displayed by Mr. Hubbard in bringing 
about the establishment of the first oral schools in Massachusetts 
in the face of the opposition and other difficulties he encountered, 
would have been dismayed and have abandoned the attempt had 
he found no beaten track in which he might travel; nor would 
the affection and ingenuity of the mother, to which the daughter 
in after years gave eloquent testimony, have been less potent 
to solve the problems that confronted her. They would have 
blazed a trail for themselves and would subsequently have done 
much as they did to make the path broad and easy that all the 
Deaf might walk therein. It should be noted that Mabel’s teacher, 
Miss True; the teacher of Jeanie Lippitt, her own mother; and 
Miss Rogers, when she undertook the education of Fannie 
Cushing and shortly afterwards opened her school at Chelmsford, 
none of them, had any previous experience in the instruction of 
the Deaf or knew much of the methods followed by others. All 
the knowledge Miss Rogers possessed of the German method was 
such as she obtained from some newspaper clippings describing 
the work in the Berlin schools. These women made their own 
methods and with them originated the American Oral Method. 
And if our oral method was not German in its origin, neither 
was it in its aims and its development. Its leading purpose was 
never the teaching of speech, but rather to educate the deaf child 
—to develop his mind and character and to put him in the 
possession of knowledge necessary to his independence and hap- 
piness in adult life. In this it was but paralleling the work of the 
sign schools already established. But it proposed to go farther 
than the sign schools had done—to give, in addition to what 
these were providing, the ability to communicate by speech with 
those among whom the Deaf must live and work. In its aims 
the oral method was thus an extension and expansion of the sign 
method, not a substitute for it. As the best way of giving speech, 
and also, as it developed in the work of these first oral teachers, 
of giving the mental discipline and training that would most 
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nearly correspond with that which the normal child receives in 
the course of his education, it was found advisable to teach him 
through speech. It will be noted by readers of Mr. DeLand’s 
paper in this number of THE REviIEw, that Miss Rogers tried the 
manual alphabet in combination with speech teaching, but aban- 
doned it, not merely because it interfered with the acquisition of 
speech, but also with general education. 

In the public inquiries and discussions that preceded the 
establishment of the first oral school, emphasis was placed by 
both parties to the controversy upon the education of the child. 
On the one hand it was argued that his general education would 
suffer from the teaching of articulation, and on the other it was 
claimed that as much could be accomplished in this direction by 
oral as by manual instruction and in addition the deaf could be 
given the priceless boon of speech. One will search in vain 
among the arguments of the friends of the proposed school for 
a remark that can be constructed as suggesting that speech would 
compensate for any sacrifice of mental development. 

And this concentration of effort upon the education of the 
child has always been characteristic of the American Oral Method 
as applied in the school where it had its origin and in those others 
that have been influenced by it. Years ago, on a visit to the 
Northampton school, the writer asked the Principal: “Which is 
your main purpose, the teaching of speech, or of language?” and 
her quick answer was, “Neither; but mental development.” The 
observations of several days spent in her class rooms and in close 
companionship with her teachers and pupils afforded abundant 
proof that not only was this the aim of the school, but that it 
succeeded of accomplishment to a greater extent than in any 
of the manual schools we had visited. Further evidence to the 
same effect is given in the published descriptions of and comments 
upon the work of the school by other visitors and by those who 
have pursued the Normal course of study there. What attracts 
the attention and gives the school its high reputation is not the 
teaching of speech,—great as are its attainments in this direction, 
and notwithstanding this is the branch in which Normal students 
chiefly seek instruction,—but the extent to which it educates its 
pupils and the careful and thorough systematization of its work 
to this end. In Mr. Archer’s article on the “The Summer School 
at Northampton,” in this number of THe AssocraTION REVIEW, 
it will be seen that he dwells at much greater length upon the 
general educational features of the school than upon its special 
work in articulation, and it is significant that Miss Katharine 
Fletcher in her address to the Normal class on “Aims in Teach- 
ing,” which was published in the December REviEw, made not a 
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single reference to speech, although she touched upon most of 
the other subjects of an elementary course and considered their 
values in the education of the Deaf. It is also worth noting that 
the meetings of The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, notwithstanding the name of the 
society, are largely devoted to the discussion of general educa- 
tional topics and to the demonstration of methods employed for 
mental training and the imparting of useful knowledge. 

There is not lacking evidence that the German Oral Method is 
very different in its aims and its accomplishments from the Ameri- 
can Oral Method. J. Heidsiek, a German teacher, says: “The 
German school lays the whole stress upon articulation: with un- 
speakable tortures the effort is made to teach the deaf to speak 
in pleasant tones, and to read from the lips what is spoken: and 
in this scarcely any progress is noticeable. Out of a hundred 
deaf-mutes there are not five who could take part in a conversa- 
tion with hearing people; whose speech could be understood, 
and who would be able to read from the lips with accuracy.” 
He charges that “In its mania for articulation it is pursuing the 
shadow for the substance, and instead of educating or drawing out 
the mind of the pupil, it is consuming his entire school life in a 
wearisome and never-ending repetition of vocal gymnastics, of 
articulation and lip-reading, and lip-reading and articulation, and, 
by way of variety, articulation and lip-reading.”” Heidseik speaks 
as an opponent of the German method and one seeking its re- 
form, and it is possible that he exaggerates. Nevertheless, there 
must be some grounds for his condemnation. Such a criticism 
would not be made of the American Oral Method by anyone who 
has had experience under it. Those who have taught manual 
classes before entering upon oral work are among the most 
enthusiastic advocates of the oral method. The opposition to the 
American method comes wholly from outside—from persons but 
imperfectly acquainted with its aims and its accomplishments. 
Among the Deaf of this country who oppose oral teaching are 
few graduates of oral schools, only such as might be accounted 
for by the infection of opinion through intimate association with 
manual graduates, while we are given to understand that the 
German deaf, who were all instructed orally, are practically un- 
animous in their condemnation of it. This difference of attitude 
towards speech teaching among the teachers and the pupils of 
the two countries can be accounted for only by a difference in 
methods and results. 

American visitors to German schools bring away chiefly 
impressions of speech teaching. Those who have tested other 
educational accomplishments of the pupils generally make un- 
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favorable comparisons with the results obtained in America. 
German visitors to our schools comment upon the high attain- 
ments of the pupils in general knowledge and their mental devel- 
opment, as is illustrated in the interesting paper by Miss Amkea 
Schmidt printed elsewhere in this magazine. She refers to the 
impression she received that “American teachers did not work 
upon articulation in such an earnest manner as German teachers 
think it their duty to do,” thus expressing the difference of atti- 
tude towards speech teaching in the two countries. Yet she 
confesses to astonishment at the attainments in speech-reading, 
and she appears inclined to think that the German deaf do not 
speak in as agreeable a manner as those of America, their voices 
being rougher and more unnatural. On this point it may be 
observed that some of the best American teachers of articulation 
hold that there are psychological and physiological reasons why 
excessive direct teaching of speech is likely to defeat its object. 

The difference between the German and the American Oral 
methods may be further illustrated by two quotations from this 
number of the REview. Miss Schmidt, in the paper already re- 
ferred to, says: “The principal aim of the Institution for the Deaf 
is not the acquirement of a great fund of knowledge, but rather 
to enable them to have ready and easy intercourse with hearing 
people.” In the paper on “What the Public Deaf Schools in Wis- 
consin Stand For,” we are told that their aim, in common with 
that of the other Public Schools of the state, of which they are a 
part, is: “to unfold the child to himself; to make him what the Cre- 
ator intended he should become ;to equip him with such powerand 
skill that it will be possible for him to apply his knowledge to the 
practical problems of life; to develop his character, that will make 
him an intelligent, industrious, God-fearing and useful citizen; 
to unfold a being capable of self-government, self-control, self- 
help; a living, thinking, charactered member of society.” Could 
there be a more striking contrast than between these two state- 
ments representing the ideals of teachers of the Deaf in the two 
countries? Speech is not even referred to in the extract relating 
to the Wisconsin schools, yet speech is taught and is the medium 
through which the ends specified are obtained. 

The writer has no personal knowledge of the work done in 
Germany, but the evidence at his disposal, some of which he has 
given, and which comes from both its friends and its opponents, 
goes to show that the German Oral Method, if not in its aims, 
at least in its processes, is directed chiefly to the teaching of 
speech, and if this be so, it certainly is not the American method. 
It is important that this distinction should be recognized. Per- 
sons who have examined into the workings and the results of the 
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German schools and found them not to their liking should not 
therefore condemn oral teaching as it is practised in America, 
Those German teachers who are dissatisfied with the instruction 
of the deaf in their country and seek a remedy in the introduction 
of sign teaching should consider whether it might not be well 
to try the American Oral Method which, in the opinion of those 
most competent to judge, has demonstrated its superiority when 
used side by side with the sign method. There are some schools 
in this country, and some teachers in even the best oral schools, 
that lean towards the German method, in that they place too 
much stress upon the acquisition of speech and speech-reading 
by their pupils and, in the straining after these accomplishments, 
neglect their mental training. We have seen some deplorable 
results from such teaching and think that the most important 
service being rendered by the Summer School at Northampton is 
not in training its students to teach speech, but in demonstrating 
how to teach by speech so as to secure the best all-round educa- 
tion of the deaf child, and thus preserving the vital characteristics 
of the American Oral Method and extending its benefits to all 
parts of the country. We agree with Mr. Archer that North- 
ampton is the logical place for the Summer School, for the 
reason, in addition to those he mentions, that the method origi- 
nated and was developed there and is there practised in its 
perfection. >. Be 





The retirement of Mr. James Watson from the Superinten- 
dency of the Vancouver, Washington, School, and the appoint- 
ment to the position of Mr. Thomas P. Clarke of the Salem, 
Oregon, School, created a vacancy in the Superintendency of the 
latter school which has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Edward S. Tillinghast, a teacher of the Washington School. 
Fortunately these changes bring men of experience and ability 
to the various positions and the schools concerned will therefore 
not suffer because of them. 





The Mississippi School at Jackson, opened on December 7 
in new and modern buildings in the suburbs of the city. The new 
buildings were erected without cost to the state from the proceeds 
of a sale of the old buildings and property. 





We have received notice that Mr. Story’s book, “Language 
for the Deaf,’ may be ordered from the publishers, Messrs. 
Wood, Mitchell and Co., Hanley, Staffordshire, England; price, 
postage included, $1.28. 
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THE ANNALS STATISTICS. 


The American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1906, Vol. LI, 
No. I, pp. 34-52, gives its usual annual statistical tables relating 
to pupils and teachers in American Schools for the Deaf reported 
on November 10, 1905. 

The number of schools in the United States, including board- 
ing, day, and private schools, was 128, a decrease of 5 from the 
number reported as of a year ago. The decrease was due to a 
lessening of the number of day schools by 4 and of private schools 
by I. 

An increase of 28 is shown in the number of pupils in schools 
on Nov. 10, the total for 1904 being 11316, and for 1905, 11344. 
The number of pupils “taught speech” (Column A) was increased 
in the year by 99; the number “taught wholly or chiefly by the 
oral method” (Column B) was increased by 225; and the number 
“taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular method” (Column C) 
was decreased by 5. It is of interest to note that for the first time 
the figures show that more than half, exactly 50.5 per cent., of 
the pupils in school are now taught “wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method.” Thirteen years ago but 24.7 per cent. were so taught. 

The number of academic teachers increased from 1125 in 
1904, to 1159 in 1905, an addition of 34. As the number of pupils 
in school increased in the year but 28, this increase of 34 in the 
academic teaching staff shows a gratifying tendency toward the 
decrease in the size of classes in our schools. The number of 
articulation teachers increased in the year from 734 to 749, an 
addition of 15 which is an increase of 2.03 per cent. of teachers 
of this class. In 1904, there were 734 articulation teachers and 
7601 pupils taught speech, giving an average of 10.35 pupils to 
a teacher; in 1905, there were 749 articulation teachers and 7700 
pupils taught speech, giving an average of 10.28 pupils to a 
teacher, showing thus a slight decrease in the average. 

The following tables give the footings of the Annals tables 
for the years from 1893 to 1905 inclusive, with percentages com- 
puted from them: (See also tables published in THE AssocraTION 
REVIEW, June, 1905, pp. 282 and 283, and pp. 289 and 290.) 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Annals. 

—— 1 _ — Pe I —————— — as 

| Number of pupils Pereentane of pupils 

Total | Tota! | Taught Speech || Taught Speech 
Year Schools | Pupils | 
| | 
| ia | S\ietais | c 

casa 79 8304 || 4485 | 2056 | 80 [54.0% 24.7 % 0.96% 
Reiser wsiases 82 | 8825 | 4802 | 2260 | 109 ||54.4% 25.641. wA% 
1895. 89 | «9252 | 5084 | 2570 | 149 \54.9%'27.7% 1.61% 
MOS cesses 89 | 9554 | 5243 | 2752 | 166 ||54.9%|28.8%/1.71% 
PAD S83 cece 95 | 9749 5498 | 3466 | 162 ||56.4% 35.6% | 1.66% 
UND ooo 'cioawin 101 | 10:89 5817 | 3672 | 116 57.4% 36. 2%|1.14% 
ee |} 112 | 10087 6237 | 4089 128 |61.8% 40.5 %|1, 27% 
| ree 115 | 10608 6687 | 4538 | 108 [63.0% 42.8 a | /1.02% 
le Ce | 118 | 11028 6988 | 5147 | 73 |\63.4% 46. 1%| 0.66% 
| SA | 128 | 10952 || 7017 | 4888 | 63 ||64.1% 44. 6% 0. 58% 
Ore | 128 | 11225 |) 7482 | 5433 100 |\66.6% 48. 4% 0. 89% 
Sic, PEO, 183 | «(11815 7601 | 5508 | 154 |67.2% 48.7% 1.86% 
1905.......... | 128 | 11844 7700 | 5733 | 149 1167.9% 50. 5%'1. 81% 


A, taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method; C 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 
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INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Not including Industrial 





Statistics from the Annals. 





Including Industrial 




















Teachers Teachers 
Year | Articulation | Articulation 

| Total Teachers Total Teachers 

‘Teachers | | Teachers 

| | Number | Percent- Number Percent 

| | | age age 
“eee 765 831 | 43.3% | ear 
| ERPS "84 | 872 | 47.4% | sess | eee 
ee | 835 ee ee ee eee ee 
ce: werens 879 427 | 48.6% sari cone «| eee 
per ie CEE | 928 487 | 52.5% 1188 487 40.0% 
_ Sere 949 580 55.8% 1253 580 42.3% 
Ke ie ioe ei | 986 561 56.9% | 1809 561 42.9% 
WOOO. cseene0.| 1020 588 58.2% | 18538 588 43.5% 
Oe ae 1027 641 62.4% || 1885 641 46.3% 
1008..........) 1080 664 63.9% | 1888 664 47.8% 
eer 1065 696 65.4% | 1488 £96 48.4% 
ed EO EOE 1125 734 65.2% 14538 | 734 50.5% 
ee 1159 749 64.6% 1491 | 749 50.2% 
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Since the last report in the Annals, new schools have been 
established as follows: at Ironwood, Mich., in charge of Miss 
Ethel M. Merchant; at Stevens Point, Wis., in charge of Miss 
Blanche Argyle; at Sante Fe, New Mexico (re-opened), in charge 
of Lars M. Larson; in Chicago two schools were opened and two 
closed, leaving the number the same. The following schools have 
been discontinued in the year: at Derinda Center, IIl.; at Elgin, 
Ill.; at Rockford, Ill.; at Streator, Ill.; at Canton, Ohio; at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (the manual school); at Columbus, Ohio, (a private 
oral school). 

The foregoing tables are, in the direction and measure of the 
changes that they show, illustrated in the following diagrams: 


SPEECH STATISTICS FROM THE ANNALS GRAPHICALLY 
SHOWN. 
Percentage of Pupils Taught Percentage of Academic Instructors 
Speech. who are Articulation Teachers. 
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Pupils (A) taught speech; (B) taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method; (C) taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular method; (D) not 
including industrial teachers; (E) including industrial teachers. 


W. B. 
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IT MAKES LITTLE MIND TO LEARN THE SIGN- 
LANGUAGE, OR TO USE IT. 


The misquoting by a critic of a sentence of our recent 
editorial on “The Passing of the Sign-Language,” and the loss, 
in consequence, of the main point of our thought, leads us to re- 
peat our exact words, which we do below. The italics indicate, 
at the same time, the words essential to our thought and those 
omitted by our critic: 

“Tt requires little mind to learn it [the sign-lan- 
guage], ard it is perhaps fair to conclude it makes little 
mind to learn it, or to use it after it is learned.” —REvIEw, 
December, 1905, p. 462. 

And now let us have discussion of this point,—of the whole 
question for that matter,—with real argument offered in serious 
vein, and with the sole aim to elucidate the truth of the matter 
from all its sides. The question is certainly one worthy of such 
discussion, and we feel assured it would be welcomed by the army 
of young teachers now in, and coming into, the profession who 
especially need light cn this as on all the questions of our 
pedagogy. F, W. B. 








THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


We confess no small regret for the necessity that decided the 
Board to give up the Summer School project for the present year. 
Letters have been received from a number of teachers expressing 
their desire to attend the school the coming summer, and there 
would have been no question but that, were a session to be held, 
it would be largely attended. However, we feel the decision of 
the Board was a wise one that attention and effort should this 
year be devoted wholly to the Summer Meeting to be held at 
Edgewood Park, with it in view to make that Meeting in the 
highest degree a successful one. The appointment of a committee 
on a permanent Summer School, we feel safe in saying, means a 
session of the School in the summer of 1907, and it is to be hoped 
annual sessions thereafter. F, W. B. 





We are glad to note that the threatened closing of the 
Cleveland Day School was not carried into effect. The school 
is continued, maintained as we understand by the city, with fifty- 
two pupils enrolled, and with Miss Grace C. Burton, a Northamp- 
ton trained teacher, in charge as Principal. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
was held at the Volta Bureau, Washington, January 5, 1906. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock A. M., Presi- 
dent A. L. E. Crouter in the chair. There were present the 
following Directors: A. L. E. Crouter, President; Alexander 
Graham Bell, 1st Vice-President; Caroline A. Yale, 2d Vice- 
President; Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary; Mrs. Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, Mary McCowen, Edmund Lyon, E. A. Gruver, Richard O. 
Johnson, E. McK. Goodwin. Also F. W. Booth, General Secre- 
tary, and John Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau. 

Reports of officers and standing committees were made; 
after which the General Secretary read his annual report covering 
details relating to the growth of membership of the Association, 
the publication of the AssocraTION Review, the work of the 
Teacher’s Bureau, and the Association finances. He reported that 
the subscriptions so far made to the proposed Endowment Fund 
amounted to $6117. He also made report on the Summer School 
held at Northampton the past summer from June g to July 6 
inclusive, and recommended that the Summer School be made 
an annual institution, and, if arrangements could be effected with 
the Clarke School authorities, that the School be permanently 
located at Northampton. 

Dr. Bell here addressed the Board at some length, dwelling 
upon the responsibility resting upon the Association at the 
present time in the matter of promoting the work of speech- 
teaching and improving it. He then announced that the oppor- 
tunity had come to him to do something to promote the work 
in which his father had been for so large a portion of his life 
interested, and he wished to establish a fund as a memorial to his 
father, the proceeds of which should be devoted in certain part 
to the perpetuation and propagation of the system of speech- 
teaching of which his father was the inventor. He stated that 
he did not wish to place undue restrictions upon the uses of the 
fund, but his thought was that it be used largely in the work of 
training teachers, which training should include the giving of a 
thorough knowledge of his father’s system of Visible Speech. 
He then stated that the property which he would transfer to the 
Association consisted of his father’s late residence in West Wash- 
ington, D. C., together with stocks and bonds which had come 
to him as a part of his father’s estate, the whole amounting in 
value to about $75,000. 
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This announcement was followed by verbal expression by 
each member of the Board of warm appreciation of the gift and 
of the generous spirit that prompted it. More formal expression 
was later given in the passage by unanimous vote of the following 
preamble and resolutions : 

WueErEas, The American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf is the recipient of the munificent gift of 
$75,000 from its founder and constant benefactor, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, for the purpose of establishing the “Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell Memorial” in honor of his beloved father, who devoted 
his life to the advancement of correct speech, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Board of Directors 
of said Association, do hereby accept on its behalf, with our 
sincere thanks, this generous gift with the conditions which may 
attend it, recognizing the great boon which it means to the wel- 
fare of the deaf and appreciating the large and tender interest 
it typifies. And be it further 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the President 
of the Association to fully and completely carry into effect the 
terms of the gift. 

In accordance with these resolutions the following committee 
was appointed to receive the gift subject to such conditions as 
may be imposed by the donor: Edmund Lyon, R. O. Johnson, 
E. A. Gruver. 

On motion the following permanent committee to be known 
as the “Committee on the Melville Bell Memorial Fund” was 
appointed: A. L. E. Crouter, Alexander Graham Bell, Caroline 
A. Yale, Richard O. Johnson, Edmund Lyon, 

President Crouter here made report relative to the arrange- 
ments so far effected for the coming Summer Meeting—that the 
dates from June 27 to July 3 inclusive would be acceptable to the 
Edgewood Park School authorities, that a Local Committee con- 
sisting of President John B. Jackson and Superintendent Wm. N. 
Burt had been appointed, and that rates for entertainment would 
be $1.00 per day. He further stated that steps would be taken 
making effort to secure the usual rates of a fare and a third for 
transportation of members. By vote of the Board the dates 
named were fixed upon. 

The following Committee on Programme for the Summer 
Meeting was named: A. L. E. Crouter, Chairman; Alexander 
Graham Bell, Caroline A. Yale, R. O. Johnson, Sarah Fuller, E. 
McK. Goodwin, Z. F. Westervelt; F. W. Booth, Secretary. 

The question of the Summer School was next considered, 
action being taken in the passage of the following resolution: 
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Resolved, That, in view of the Summer Meeting of the Amert- 
can Association at Edgewood Park, to be held this year, the 
Board of Directors of the Association deem it advisable to omit 
the holding of a session of the Summer School, and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed on plans for a permanent Summer 
School. 

The following committee on plans for a permanent Summer 
School was appointed: Caroline A. Yale, Job Williams, E. McK. 
Goodwin. 

A communication addressed to Dr. Bell from Miss Virginia 
A. Osborn of Cincinnati, was read. It was moved and carried 
that the President communicate with Miss Osborn expressing 
the sympathy of the Board with the work she is doing and pro- 
posing looking to the enlargement of the training work for 
teachers in her locality. 

In discussing the status of educational work with the deaf in 
foreign lands, Mr. Johnson stated that effort was being made in 
Cuba by a Mrs. George H. Corey, of Cardenas, for the establish- 
ment of schools for the deaf, and that as President of the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf, he had written to His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Republic, begging his earnest sympathy and 
active co-operation in furthering the movement. 

Discussion ensued and President Crouter of the Association 
was directed to appeal to the President of Cuba urging his official 
interest and aid looking to the establishment of schools wherein 
speech and speech-reading would be taught to all pupils. 

After further discussion by Mr. Johnson concerning the 
existing situation in China relative to the education of the deaf, 
and the earnest efforts heretofore, and now being made, by Mrs. 
Mills in establishing the work, he introduced the following resolu- 
tions which were thoroughly discussed, seconded by Dr. Bell, 
and passed unanimously: 

WHEREAS, Comparative statistics indicate nearly or quite 
four hundred thousand deaf persons in China, adults and adoles- 
cents, who have grown up or are growing up in ignorance and 
darkness, without regard and with no effort in their behalf; and 

WuereEas, Of this great number there are but fifteen young 
boys being educated in the one school for the deaf in all China— 
that at Chifu—organized and conducted by Mrs. Annetta Thomp- 
son Mills, an American woman, who is necessarily dependent 
upon American contributions for its support and continuance for 
the time being, and 
WuerEas, The small sum of $50.00 will defray all expenses 
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for food, clothing, tuition, etc., for one pupil for one year in the 
School, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, records 
its hearty appreciation and expresses its unqualified endorsement 
of this great work of love upon the part of Mrs. Mills, with the 
hope that this small beginning will result in an ever-spreading 
movement upon the part of the Chinese Government for the 
education of all her deaf boys and girls. And be it further 

Resolved, That we commend this little School at Chifu, and its 
worthy guide and constant protectress, Mrs. Annetta Thompson 
Mills, to the humane and considerate sympathy and support of all 
benevolently inclined people of our land; and suggest, in order 
to faciliate the transmission thereof, that contributions for its 
support, which are solicited, be sent to F. W. Booth, General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
who will gladly and promptly remit same to Mrs. Mills in Chifu, 

The question of the future location of the headquarters of the 
Association was considered, and it was voted that the General 
Secretary should remove his office, with the publication office of 
the AssocrATION REVIEW, from Philadelphia to Washington, the 
removal, however, to be delayed until the coming summer. 

The election of officers of the Board for the ensuing term 
resulted as follows: President, A. L. E. Crouter; Vice-Presidents, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Caroline A. Yale; Secretary, Z. F. 
Westervelt; Auditor, E. A. Gruver; Treasurer, F. W. Booth. 

F. W. B. 





Dr. Warring Wilkinson, of the Berkeley, California, Institu- 
tion, is making a tour of observation of eastern schools. After 
spending a week visiting the Mt. Airy School, giving an after- 
noon to the Bala School, he proceeded to New York City to visit 
schools there; thence we understand he will go to inspect the 
school at Rochester. 





Mrs. Sarah Jordon Monro has revised her “Don’ts” and the 
“Whys” to be observed in the teaching of speech, recently pub- 
lished in the AssocrATION REVIEW, and now offers them, with 
some additions, in pamphlet form. They may be obtained from 
her by addressing, Room 518, Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. Single copies, post paid, twenty-five cents; sets 
of ten copies, two dollars. 





